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but so was this... 


which indicates that YOUR building problem 
may find quick, accurate and economical solu- 
tion with Truscon Standard Building units. Ilus- 
trated at right is one of thousands of examples 
of “different” building needs met successfully by 
Truscon. The customer wanted an office, dining 
and recreation room, store room, pump room, 
dormitory, locker room and bath built on a flat 
bottom river barge. A time limit was specified. 
Truscon “beat” the time limit by five days. An- 
other “different” need was satisfied by Truscon. 


have 
and so was this .. .— ence 
Another customer faced an entirely “different” eae sho 


building need. Two plants were required, each 
in a different state. Uncertainty of future terri- 
torial conditions suggested that one plant might 
require expansion while the need for the other 
plant would end, Exactly that happened two 
years later. © The unwanted Truscon Standard 
Building in one state was dismantled, the units 
moved to the other state, and the building re- 
erected adjacent to the plant requiring expan- 


sion. Practically 100° salvage value was realized 


in combining the two Truscon Standard Build- For 
ings. © Standardized only in respect to their = 
component units, Truscon Steel Buildings are type 
actually custom built to meet your individual mear 
needs, ® Certainly, YOUR need is “different.” But freee 
certainly it need not be costly! Call TRUSCON ete 
and combine the economies of standardization with 
with the advantages of individuality. Asa starter, PATE 

the coupon below may prove convenient. mou 
from 

body 

SE THIS COUPON FOR PROMPT REPLY SERIES “A”— Pitched Roof Types pass 
We are interested in the ype o OType 1 Type 2 Type 3 Type 3-M OOType 4 (Sawtooth Type 


ame 


building checked at the right 
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YES: 


THERE 


IN LOW-PRICED CAR VALUES! 


New developments in au- 
tomotive engineering 
have created many differ- 
ences in low-priced cars 
... differences that you 
should know about be- 
fore you buy. Learn why 
this big, new Plymouth 
rides easier, has a higher 
resale value...and why it 


STANDS UP BEST. 


EXCLUSIVE ADVANTAGES 


FoR YOUR COMFORT, the new Plym- 
outh’s body is mounted on“‘live”’ rub- 
ber “cushions” and has big airplane- 
type shock-absorbers. What this 
means to you is a smoother ride—new 
freedom from bumps, jolts, vibration. 


A NEW “HUSHED RIDE.” Plymouth is 
sound-proofed like a radio studio... 
with five special materials. 


P\TENTED FLOATING POWER engine 
mountings prevent engine vibration 
from reaching the car’s frame and 
body—amazing new smoothness for 
passengers, less wear on parts. 


INVEST IN“THE CAR 
THAT STANDS UP BEST™ 


SAFEST TYPE OF BRAKES MADE are 


Plymouth’s double-action hydraulics. 


And the new Plymouth’s handbrake 
is acompletely separate system. 


FEWER REPAIRS—higher resale value 
—are the result of Plymouth’s four- 
ring pistons, chain-driven camshaft, 
full-length water jackets. 


SEE AND DRIVE this big, new 1938 
Plymouth. Telephone any Dodge, 
De Soto or Chrysler dealer for a dem- 
onstration. No obligation. PLYM- 
OUTH DIVISION OF CHRYSLER CorR- 
PORATION, Detroit, Michigan. 


5-PASSENGER SEDAN 


(ilustrated above) 


Detroit delivered price. 
Other models as lowas $645. 
Plymouth prices include 
all Federal Taxes. State, Lo- 
cal Taxes not included. 

TUNE IN MAJOR BOWES’ AMA- 
TEUR HOUR, C.B.S. NETWORK, 
THURS., 9T010 E.S.T. 


PLYMOUTH BUILDS GREAT CARS 


| 
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Plastic Ring Box and Radio Diol Knob assembled 
with SPEED NUTS. 


r 


| 


Double SPEED NUT held with retainer bow. No 
welding or riveting. 


Are you sure your profits are not 
leaking through your assembly 
line? Investigate SPEED NUT 
assembly methods now to stop 
these leaks. 

The SPEED NUT takes the place of the con- 
ventional nut and lock washer. Over 250 
different shapes and sizes are already in 
use. Manufactured from spring steel, 
cold rolled steel, phosphor bronze or stain- 
less steel, according to requirements. 
The SPEED NUT “zips"’ on and remains 
forever tight under spring tension. In 
one plant, SPEED NUTS cut the assembly 
time in half. SPEED NUTS are adapted 
to machine screws, metal screws, metal 
rivets, plastic studs and special shapes. 
Our development engineering department 
is at your command in helping you to solve 
your assembly problems. Write for fur- 
ther information today. 


SPEED NUT DIVISION 


TINNERMAN STOVE & RANGE CO. 
2047 FULTON ROAD, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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NEW BUSINESS 


Besides delivering his annual report 
to stockholders in person and through 
the mails, William S. Paley, president 
of Columbia Broadcasting System, will 
broadcast it to the radio audience 


of WABC and the Columbia network 
on Tuesday, Apr. 5, at 10 P.M. ES.T. 
This reputed “first” should open the 
way to new uses of the air channels 
and establish a significant milestone 
in the progress of public relations. 


Deciding back in 1864 to find a more 
modern location for its retail paint 
store, Devoe & Raynolds Co. looked 
across the street from 110 Fulton St., 
New York, signed a lease, and moved 
to 103 Fulton. After a trial period 
of 74 years, the company is closing 
up the new store and moving back to 
110. Apparent step backwards is 
really a forward one because the orig- 
inal store has been wrecked and _ re- 
placed with a modern building. 


Ford dealers in the Detroit area are 
again delivering jallopies for perma- 
nent retirement to the Dearborn junk- 
ing plant of Ford Motor Co., at a 
bounty of $12.50 each, contingent 
upon the presence of batteries, radi- 
ator grilles, and tires. How far the 
revival of the junking plan will be 
extended, if at all, has not been an- 
nounced. Main thing is that every 
jallopy junked makes room for a newer, 
shinier, and safer car on the nation’s 
highways. Lessons learned during Na- 
tional Used Car Exchange Week (BW 
—Mars'38,p15) are being reviewed 
by motor car manufacturers every- 
where, and it is expected that their 
junking plans will be coming along. 


Advance publicity covering “Perfect 
Shipping Month,” which is scheduled 
for April, would indicate that the 
Shippers’ Regional Advisory Boards, 
comprising 25,000 representatives of 
large commercial users of transporta- 
tion, are out to improve the com- 
mendable record made last year. 57,000 
employees of Railway Express Agency 
will participate actively to beat their 
1937 record wherein 140,342,163  ship- 
ments traveled to destination, with 
damage reported in only one out of 
each 1,000. Association of American 
Railroads is cooperating intensely. 


Back in 1927, Maritime Transport Co., 
25 Broad St., New York, conceived the 
idea of going beyond its normal busi- 
ness of international freight forward- 
ing and setting up a service to assist 


| domestic manufacturers in securing best 


possible foreign dealers for their prod- 
ucts. Along came the New Era; no 


one needed new outlets, and 

ice lapsed. Now, however, \; 
is up and at ‘em again, havin 
lished a chain of 187 coopera! 
warders in the principal m 
centers of the world, each o/ 
will help locate qualified deal 


More books for the business 

(1) “Graphic Routes to Great, 

its,” covering illustrate! 
studies on applications of 
instruments to industrial anal! 
control, by John W. Esterlin, 
lished by Esterline-Angus Co.. | 
apolis, price 83. (2) “The Ho 

of Advertising,” containing » 

of brass tack information on 
thing from copy to type, direct 

radio, appropriations to window dix. 
play, edited by E. B. Weiss. F. ¢ 
Kendall, and C. B. Larrabee. py. 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Co... 330 
W. 42nd St.. New York. pr 

(3) “Use and Care of Respirat 
and “Determination of Benzol Vapors.” 
first two of a series of informative jp. 
dustrial bulletins published by 
Hygiene Foundation of America. Inc. 
4400 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, price to 
non-members 25¢ each. 


At a meeting last week at Hotel Com- 
modore, New York, National Associa- 
tion of Radio and Appliance Retailers 
perfected its organization plans and 
elected Russell A. Atkinson, president 
of League of Metropolitan Electrical 
Retailers, as its first president. New 
unit will work for price maintenance, 
descriptive labeling, uniform trade-in 
allowances, and elimination of unfair 
trade practices. 


Fifty years ago this month, Robert 
Luce and his brother Linn organized 
Luce’s Press Clipping Bureau, 157 
Chambers St., New York, with $25 
capital, half an office, and half an 
office boy’s time. Linn died in 1910. 
Robert Luce, as president of the 
bureau, continues to direct the policies 
of an organization employing 110 
persons who read over 2,000 daily 
newspapers, 6,000 weekly newspapers, 
and 2,000 magazines. J. C. Van 
Alstyne, who associated himself with 
Mr. Luce in 1903, is manager. 


BUSINESS WEEK (with which is combined The 
Magazine of Business) April 2, 1938, N 
Published weekly by McGraw-Hill Publishing ( 

Inc. Publication office, 99-129 North Broadway. A 
N. Y. Editorial and executive offices, 330 W. 4 
New York. N. James H. McGraw. Jr., Pr 
Howard Ehrlich, Executive Vice-President; Ja: 
McGraw, Honorary Chairman; Glenn Griswold 
President and Publisher; B. R. Putnam, Tre 
D. C. McGraw, Secretary; A. W. Morrison, Circu 
Manager. $5.00 per year in U. 8. A., possession 
Canada; $7.50 per year in all other foreign cou 
20¢ per copy. Entered as second class matter De 
4, 1936, at the post office at Albany, N. Y., und 
Act of March 3, 1879. Printed in U. 5. A ¢ 
1938 by McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, Inc. 
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VASHINGTON BULLETIN 


\SHINGTON (Business Week 
Bureau) —Not only will Mexico 
vand firm in its seizure of Ameri- 
in and other foreign oil proper- 
ses, but well-informed officials 
here predict privately that it will 
force the companies to market the 
i. President Cardenas will agree 
i pay for the properties, but to 
pay for them in oil. This will force 
the companies to see to it that the 
oil is refined and sold, else they 
will get no money. 


Concerned About Silver 


However, “Mexico is really worried 
out the United States silver policy. 
Washington hopes that its decision to 
fuse to continue buying Mexican 
diver will slow up Cardenas’ national- 
ation of the mining industry but 
ars that it will have the reverse ef- 
t and actually hasten nationaliza- 
n. Mexico needs silver for currency 
d needs to sell silver to provide ex- 
ange. Already some of its mines 
re closed down, and so is the plant of 
the American Smelting and Refining 
(o. at Monterey, whose output is 
eeded for minting. It is freely pre- 
cted that Cardenas’ next step will 
be to tell the company to resume opera- 
tions on threat of seizure. 


Cardenas Holds High Cards 


Mexico's program of government own- 
rship of everything is marching on. 
Washington’s silver move is more 
sely to expedite it than to restrain 
Cardenas realizes also that he is 

a strong diplomatic position, for 
sec. Hull is already very much 
sturbed at the repercussions through- 
out Latin America, where the strength 
Mexico’s position is not yet real- 

{ and where the picture of our re- 
tions with Mexico seems to be that 
f the “Colossus of the North” using 
financial strength to coerce an 
momically weaker neighbor. Up to 

i few years ago it took something like 
i landing party of marines to arouse 
much indignation against Washington, 
it the Latin Americans now realize 
nplications of economic domina- 


Limitations to Credit Offer 


Roosevelt's decision to make long- 
‘erm credit available to industry is 
prompted by the conclusion that what- 

employment is created will cut 
lown relief rolls. The Glass-Steagall 
bill, extending operations of the Re- 
ition Finance Corp., author- 
oth long-term loans and the pur- 


chase of industrial securities, but in- 
siders report that the RFC will not 
purchase any industrial out- 
right. Small- and medium-sized busi- 
nesses to which the capital market is 
closed will have to show that they are 
sound, and local banks will be re- 
quired to participate in making loans. 
There’s no intention of financing and 
forcing new equipment on railroads, 
public utilities, and big companies able 
to take care of their own financing 
needs. 


issues 


Price Report Coming 


Affording the President a likely spring- 
board for his belated anti-trust mes- 
sage, the Federal Trade Commission 
report on its price investigation, 
ordered by Mr. Roosevelt last Novem- 
ber, is due inside of a couple of weeks. 
Well aware of the fact that the study 
is likely to take a vigorous crack at 
its pet retail price-fixing system legal- 
ized by the fair trade laws, the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Druggists 
is all set to squawk mightily. It has 
already charged the commission with 
stacking the cards against “fair trade” 
by checking the movement of prices 
in department stores where the price- 
raising effects of the system would be 
most evident, due to the cut-rate 
levels which existed in these outlets 
prior to enactment of the Miller-Tyd- 
ings act. Having failed to interest the 
Commerce Department in undertaking 
a survey to show that the fair trade 
laws haven't upped prices, the drug- 
gists are now trying to persuade the 
Works Progress Administration to 
make a study, but, thus far, WPA has 
been restrained by the counsel of 
FTC’s economists. 


Basing Point Crackdown 


Without waiting for the conclusion of 
the trial of the FTC complaint against 
the cement companies, the Government 
this week decided to take a healthy 
swing at cement prices—long an Ad- 
ministration bugbear.. In the future 
all companies bidding for government 
business will be required to supply 
cement f.o.b. mill on an open contract. 
Construction contractors on jobs fi- 
nenced wholly or in part by federal 
money also will have the option of 
buying through Uncle Sam on the same 


price basis. If the plan works, it will 


wreck the industry’s multiple basing 
point system of price control (BW— 
Apr11°36,p12), which cement producers 
have always insisted is their only pro- 
tection against ruinous price wars. Pre- 
liminary to the inauguration of this 


new purchasing system, the government 
has been buying cement on a hand-to 
mouth basis, having ordered all federal 
agencies to confine purchases to a carlot 
at a time. 


Steel Gets a Going-Over 


Coming off the press in two or three 
weeks is a bulky report on steel by the 
Tariff Commission. It’s not inspired 
by the Administration’s with 
the industry over prices nor by the 
agitation for controlling exports, but 


peeve 


it will present facts in loud, clear 
tones that will bear on both these 
issues. One of its significant phases 


will be the disclosure of the extent 
to which other countries are dependent 
on the United States for steel—which 
nowadays is just another word for 


armament. 


Patent Control Chances Slim 


Lively interest centers on left-handed 
efforts by the Administration to ham- 
string patent monopolies, but time is 
fighting against legislation this session. 
Prodded by Robert Jackson, new So- 
licitor-General, Rep. O'Malley’s House 
subcommittee is messing around with 
several bills for compulsory licensing 
They are generally regarded as trial 
balloons. small manu- 
facturers whose business rests on one 
or two patents are up in arms. Due 
to pressure from this quarter, Rep. 
McFarlane this week proposed several 
amendments that would tone down his 
bill extending from three to five years 
the exclusive period of patent protec 
tion and stipulating that licensing 
rest on failure of the patentee to put 
the patent in operation or to satisfy 
the market demand, on proof that a 
patent is being used in conspiracy to 


Inventors and 


restrain trade, or on evidence that un 
fair prices are being charged or unfair 
practices employed by the patentee. 


Auto Probe May Be Dropped 


With the threat of an 
still hanging over their heads, auto 
been in 


investigation 
mobile manufacturers have 
vited by the Federal Trade Commis- 
with dealers in a 
conference on trade Pos 
sibly Rep. Withrow’s resolution for an 
FTC into manu 
will be 


sion to sit down 


practices, 


ex parte inquiry by 
facturer-dealer relationships 
sidetracked if manufacturers show the 
“right spirit” in adoption of fair prac 
but Withrow, of course, 


He concedes 


tice rules, 
will not admit that 
that dealers are getting a better break, 
but he wants to deal for 


them. His resolution has passed the 


now, 


clinch the 
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HEATING ADDED 


Webster Moderator System 
in Miriam Osborn Home 


FOUR-ZONE CENTRAL CONTROL 


Provide Comfort in Old and New 
Buildings without Loss 
from Wasted Steam 


Harrison-Rye, N. the build- 
ing of a new addition at the Miri 
rm Memorial Home in 1934, heating 
costs for the ensuing season were ap- | 
proximately the same as formerly. 

This unusual situation was brought 
about by installing a Webster Moderator 
System which compensated for the in- 
creased we oad by circulating 
steam more efiiciently throughout the 
old buildings. 

The old buildings in the Miriam 
Osborn group were built between 1909 
and 1930 and have a total of 14,870 square 
feet of installed direct radiation. ere 


Better Heat Distribution with 


are 5,800 square feet of installed direct 
radiation in the new addition. Steam is 
supplied to the buildings from a coal- 
burning boiler plant on the premises. 


Miriam Osborn Memorial Home, Harrison-Rye, N. Y. 


Both old and new buildings are heated 
by a four-zone Webster Moderator Sys- 
tem of Steam Heating. Each heating 
zone has its own operating schedule, 
controlled from one central station. Even 
distribution of steam throughout the 
system is accomplished with Webster 
Metering Orifices. An Outdoor Thermo- 
stat automatically adjusts the basic rate 
of steam delivery with every change in 
weather or wind direction. 

As might be expected in an institution 
where operating costs must be kept to 
a minimum, the economy of the Webster 
Moderator System has been fully as 
welcome as the improved heating service. 

Alvord & Swift, New York firm of 
heating contractors, installed the Webster 
Moderator System in the Miriam Osborn 
Home. The consulting engineers were 
Meyer, Strong & Jones, of New York. 
James Gamble Rogers, New York archi- 
tect, designed the new addition. 


These before-and-after facts point the way to 
maximum comfort and economy in heatin 
new buildings as well as in modernization o' 
existing installations. Consult your architect, 
engineer or heating contractor. Or address 
1888 | WARREN WEBSTER & CO. CAMDEN NJ 

Pioneers of Modern Steam Heating 

ED YEARS OF HEATING PROGRESS Kd 


Representatives in 60 principal U. S. Cities 


Straus 


House, is pending on the Senate cal- 
endar. 


No Housing Progress 


simple are stirred up over the delay 
in putting the much-publicized Wag- 
ner act to work providing low-rent 
public housing. Administrator Nathan 
and his nominal chief, Sec. 
Ickes (who can’t fire him), are still 
making faces at each other while their 
lieutenants are doing worse. Actually, 
so far there have been no loans, no 
grants, and no final promises, though 
five projects have been approved, 
provided the land shall be acquired, 
provided that it be properly located, 
that the plans meet approval, and 
that a half dozen other requirements 
are satisfied. 


Who Will Investigate TVA? 


na who think public housing is 


| With a Senate-House investigation of 


the TVA assured, the maneuvering now 
revolves around the issue of the com- 
mittee personel. Congressional opin- 
ion is divided between those who 
want the agency’s friends and enemies 
both on the committee (to provide a 
good show) and those who think it 
should be made up of neutrals (if any 
can be found). Solons who face stiff 
competition in the November elections 
are ducking the assignment, since the 
inquiry will cover almost all phases 
of TVA and will continue for months. 


A.F.L. on Federal Regulation 


Expansion of the policy for govern- 
ment ownership of utilities heads the 
nation towards socialization of all busi- 
ness, Matthew Woll, vice-president of 
the American Federation of Labor, 
warns Washington. Too much gov- 
ernment control, even of labor rela- 
tions as by National Labor Relations 
Board, prevents the success of business, 
which alone can provide, he says, 
what labor really wants—the oppor- 
tunity to work for private capital. 
Sounds like a Chamber of Commerce 
dictum, but actually reflects the Amer- 
ican Federation 
committee’s attitude. 


Firestone Victory for C.I.0. 


At its Washington headquarters the 
C.LO. high command was jubilant 
this week over the election returns 
from the Firestone plant at Akron, 
where the United Rubber Workers 
took the “independent” union into 
camp, 3,696 to 2,554 and won sole 
bargaining rights. Although the vote 
showed that U.A.W. support had fallen 
to around 60% of employed rubber 
workers from its former 80% to 90% 
mark, indicating the drop in em- 
ployment (6,250 men voting where 
12,000 once were employed), the “in- 
dependent” movement suffered a 


severe setback. U.A.W. will put on 


of Labor executive ‘ 


BUSINESS WEEK, APRI! 


a new organization drive, { 
demands for exclusive 
rights with plants where its 
tion is limited solely to its . 
bers, as it was in the Fire. 


Mr. O’Connor Takes \ lyicg 
The House Rules Commit: 


pigeonholed the wage-hou: 
session, isn’t getting a cha) 
government reorganization 
chairman, Rep. John J. O' 
presses hope that it will be | rie, 
the cobwebs of another ati. 7 
is the first time in many moins ¢ 
O’Connor has followed the rade 
logic of Father Coughlin. | 
when he was going to | ; 
Father’s nose, if and when th» prely 
came to Washington? 


Ducking Death Sentence 


Pity the poor holding  companic 
If they don’t reorganize, th: 


the holding company act, upheld this 
week in part by the Supreme Cour 
If they do reorganize, they get sock 
by the still-extant capital gains ty 


Their only out is to stall for th 
which is one more reason why 
“death sentence” feature of the 4 
will be fought through the cour 
before it is complied with general 
As to taxes, SEC Chairman Dou 
urges changes to expedite simplitica- 
tion of utility colossi. 


For Easing Inheritance Taxes 


Only the Treasury’s desire to ge 
money quickly arouses opposition ‘ 
the proposal of Sen. Brown of Mic! 

gan for an amendment to the + 

bill permitting payment of estate taves 
to the federal government in 15 a 
nual installments, beginning 15 mont)» 
after death and running at 3° 
est. The amendment is intended, : 
course, to prevent the wrecking of sw 
industries as Ford and others back 
by fortunes so large as to run in! 
heavy death duties. 


inter 


New Census Bureau Powers 


In the pending Fulmer bill, blanket 
authority is sought by the Cens 
Bureau to set up on a_ permanent 
basis its present activities in the col- 
lection of short-term industria! an/ 
trade statistics. Many of the bureau’ 
statistical services now are being car- 
ried on under the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s general powers and with the 
cooperation of trade organizations. 
This policy would continue but the 
bureau would have authority to com- 
pel reports from individual companies 
which refuse to submit them volun- 
tarily. It now has such authority in 
case of the Census of Manufacturers 
and others specifically authorize by 
statute. The Bureau is pushing the 
bill, hopes to get it though Congress 
this session. 
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BUSINESS WEEK’S INDEX OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


907 
inl | ‘WEEKLY INDEX 


| 

| 

s 

| | The Figures 


80 — + 


Latest Week "57.8 


1938 | | " J 937 Month Ago 56.9 


| 
| | | 


50 TAN FEB MAR APR MAY JUN JUL AUG SEP OCT NOV DEC | 


Average 1933-37 64.7 


Latest Preceding Average 
PRODUCTION Week Week Ago Ago 1933-37 
*Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, 4-week daily average in thousands). S $6,480 $5,839 $5,524 $8,400 $5,375 
Engineering Construction Awards (Eng. News-Rec., 4-wk. daily av. in thousands) $9,169 $9,761 $8,252 $6,639 $4,630 
#Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)... ... 973 +1,083 1,083 1,871 1,313 
#Electric Power (million 1,975 2,018 2,031 2,200 1,772 
TRADE 
Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... ... 90 93 89 126 100 
* Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).......... 62 61 58 80 66 
*Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions)................. $3,817 +$4,077 $3,207 $4,836 ‘$3,594 
$5,864 


*#Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions). ....... 


PRICES (Average for the week) 


Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)....... $.90 $.91 $.99 $1.41 $.94 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley basis, Ib.)....... 10.000¢ 10.000¢ 10.000¢ 16.375¢ 9.525¢ 

144.3 1472 151.1 226.4 153.9 


Moody’s Spot Commodity Price Index (Dec. 31, 1931=100)............... 


FINANCE 
Bond Yields (Standard Statistics, average 45 6.94°; 6.65° 5.93° 4.35 5.03°; 
Call Loans, Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average).......... 1.00" 1.00"; 1.00°; 1.00"; 1.37" 
1.00°, 1.00°; 1.00". 75-1" 1.35°. 


Prime Commercial Paper, 4-6 Months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)...... 
Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 


di (Wednesd 2,592 2,608 2,591 2,463 2,561 


Total Federal Reserve Credit Outst 4 y 

Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series).............+-5+5 1,560 1,460 1,412 1,269 1,444 

Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks............... vans 20,912 21,144 21,167 22,560 19,831 

Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks+{ 4,306 4,335 4,378 3 3 

Security Loans, reporting member 1,329 1,374 1,345 

U. S. Gov’t and Gov't Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting sates banks. 9,042 9,253 9,297 9,901 s 
3,065 3,002 2,974 3,312 a 


Other Securities Held, reporting member banks. 
Week Ended March 26. + Revised. New Series. 2 Not Available. 


* Factor in Business Week Index. * Preliminary, 
‘Estimate based on 4 years, due to 1933 bank holiday. 


MONTHLY AVERAGES 


NORMAL=100_ | 


These monthly averages 
are merely simple aver- 
ages. of each month's 
weekly figures of Busi- 
cess Week's index of 100 
business activity pre- 
sented in the chart at the 


120 


| 


top of the page. They 80 
enable readers to get a 
general view of the trend q 


of business since 1929. 


60};— 
Tee Weekly Index of Bus 
= nts of Business Week 40 i i Li 
ie 1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 


without special permission. 
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When Kardex signaled “Paid to daic’ 
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SPEAR & COMPANY 
ADDED $100,000 TO CASH ASSETS 
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@ This is the Kardex Install- 
ment Ledger at Spear & Com- 
pany. Collection of every ac- 
count is controlled by protected 
visible signals. Fire protection 
is provided for this vital record 
at the point of use by Remington 
Rand Safe-Cabinets. 


E°VE increased our liquid working capital fully 

$100,000 by freeing money tied up in past due 
installment accounts. This is one definite result of the 
closer control which our Kardex visible ledger system 
provides,” says Spear & Company, leading New York 
furniture store. 
DELINQUENTS SPOTLIGHTED. Spear & Com- 
pany’s Kardex ledger flashes the collection status of 
every installment customer. Progressive colored signals 
move along the visible margins of the ledger cards and 
show which accounts have paid to date, which have 
dropped behind. A glance spots those that need atten- 
tion. 
ACTION INDICATED. Then action starts. Without 
wasting a moment on balances in good standing, collec- 
tion officials concentrate on the laggards. Every step is 
signaled. As a result, a high percentage of past due 
money comes in, becomes available as liquid working 
capital. 


Chances 


KARDEX PAYS FOR ITSELF. Finding accounts i- 
very fast in Kardex. Its visibility speeds posting ani 
reduces clerical costs. Such savings, says Spear & Cou- 
pany, when added to fast collections and lowering of ba’ 
debt loss, have far more than paid for Kardex. The same 
Kardex system has, therefore, been extended from tly 
Head Office to Spear & Company branches. 


WE’LL GIVE YOU THE FACTS. Numerous compa- 
nies in businesses like yours reduce bad debt loss an/ 
increase free working capital with the Kardex \isibi 
ledger. The coupon will bring you complete details o! 
their experience. Or, without obligation, ‘phone our 
nearest office for the facts. 
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BUSINESS has had another dis- 
quieting week. Although the trends 
in actual production and trade 
were not decisive, the political 
news was poor, and, above all, the 
markets plunged deeper into the 
new low ground entered the week 
before. When business men see the 
prices of blue chip industrial stock 
dropping to 1934 levels, of railroad 
docks to 1932 levels and second- 
wade railroad bonds to historic 
lows. when a basic commodity like 
rubber forfeits more than 10% of 
its price in a single trading session, 
the effect on their state of mind 
is obvious. At best the April-May 
improvement, which seemed surely 
on the way three weeks ago, and 
which was first put into question 
by the ICC freight rate decision 
and the European crisis, will be 
sowed down or delayed. 


Favorable Factors 


On the favorable side there is a cer- 
tain amount, or, better, an “uncertain 
amount,” of improvement in some 
non-durable lines, an encouraging 
trend in building contracts and new 
mortgages which, however, cannot be 
clearly interpreted as yet, and a rise 
in steel activity. This week the Amer- 
ican Iron and Steel Institute placed 
operations at 35.7% of capacity, up 
from 33.7% last week. This is con- 
siderably better than is usual at the 
end of March, and raises seasonally 
adjusted indexes of steel to the best 
figures so far reached in 1938. 


Big Steel Question 


[he question is, however, whether there 
is or will be enough push behind steel 
buying to carry the rate to the 40 to 
i0% range which had been expected 
prior to the freight rate decision. Re- 
cent buying has been for export, for 
farm goods such as fencing, nails and 
machinery, and for miscellaneous uses. 
The three big consuming industries 
are lagging. Unless automobiles, rail- 
roads or building call for more steel 
this spring, the season will prove 
highly disappointing. Reaction in scrap 
to a price not far above last year’s low 
hints at the current pessimism. 


Most Important Customer 


The most important of the three pos- 
sible consumers, for the time being, 
might be the railroad industry. The 
expected and needed purchase of rails, 
rolling stock, and track and car ac- 
cessories has failed to come through, 
primarily as a result of the disappoint- 
ing freight rate increase granted by 
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the ICC. It is not so much that a 
bigger increase would necessarily have 
proved healthful in the long run, from 


the competitive point of view. But 
the railroad executives had been ex- 
pecting the range of the increases to 
be from 10 to 15%, rather than from 
5 to 10%, and the latter proved hard 
to take. The rate decision has been 
followed by the announcements of net 
operating income for February, and ft 
appears inevitable that the month will 
show the first actual deficit in seven- 
teen years. 


Carloading Gains 


Preliminary carloading totals an- 
nounced for last week register a con- 
siderable improvement over the week 
before, but this is probably deceptive. 
Soft coal carriers do not appear to 
have shared in the gain, and since this 
was one of the articles exempted from 
the rate increases which became ef- 
fective on March 28, it appears that 
the spurt in traffic arose from an effort 
to make shipments in advance of the 
higher rates. If this interpretation is 
correct, the next weeks will again show 
a decline, and possibly a sharp one. 


For Rail Revival 


Legislative remedies for the railroads, 
such as consolidation, reorganization or 
cost reduction will require months of 
delay during this critical time. In- 
formed hopes are pinned to two points 
for the near future: That cash needs 
will be met through government aid in 
anticipation of more fundamental 
remedies, and that the President, 
anxious to keep the railroads in a 
sound physical condition from con- 
siderations of national defense _ if 
nothing else, will arrange some plan 
by which maintenance and equipment 
expenditures may be revived. If this 
were to occur in the next couple of 
months, the effects—psychological and 
otherwise—on general business might 
surpass what one would expect from 
the actual dollars and cents involved. 


Low Power Output 


In contrast with steel and carloadings, 
the other weekly series most repre- 
sentative of industrial production— 
electric power output—has made a 
very poor showing in its latest report. 
It has dropped to the lowest actual 
volume for the whole recession period, 


making the worst comparison with 
1937 to date. In consequence, the 
weekly seasonally-adjusted index 


Sources close to the 
do not predict 


made a new low. 
industry, moreover, 


near-term improvement. 


Holding Up Consumption 


During the week several of the 
monthly statistics for February have 
appeared. Factory employment and 
payrolls, after savage declines in No- 


vember, December and January, 
leveled out at about 20 and 30° " 
respectively, below the autumn fig- 


ures. Total national income paid out, 
on the other hand, was off 5% from 
the year before as contrasted with a 
mere 2% decline shown in January. 
Compared with the decline in indus- 
trial production of 32%, this is en- 
couraging; it indicates that production 
is running well behind consumption. 
The trend of income, however, is ob- 
viously downward. 


Inventories Cut 


The index of department store stocks 
at the end of February was down 
another point, standing at 70 in com- 
parison to the low of 65 in the sum- 
mer of 1936 and the high of 78 in the 
summer of 19387. (The comparisons 
are not affected by adjustment for 
changing prices.) Liquidation of ex- 
cessive inventories, if these figures are 
representative, is proceeding gradually, 
but slowly. 


Seasonal Index Rise 


The Federal Reserve index of indus- 
trial production for February was 79, 
down one point from January. Private 
preliminary estimates of the March 
figure show no change from February 
—in other words, the normal (2%) 
seasonal increase probably occurred. 


Political Surprise 

Political developments this week have 
been disquieting. The Supreme Court 
decision upholding the registration 
provisions of the public utility hold- 
ing company act had been discounted 
by informed people. But the passage 
of the reorganization bill by the 
Senate was a surprise. The act may or 
may not be as important as is claimed, 
and it may be modified by the House. 
But business had come to look on it as 
a symbol of the Washington political 
battle, and from this point of view 
the news was depressing. 


Foreign Influences 


Foreign factors will continue to play 
a part in the American economic scene. 
Though war scares are temporarily, at 
least, shunted aside, heavy selling 
from abroad has helped push our stock 
market down. The French outlook is 
heavily clouded and English business 
is still dragging. 
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' Long Distance telephone 

" service cuts the time re- 

quired to see prospects— 

makes time spent with 

them more productive. *« Telephone appointments arranged in advance help to elimi- 
nate wasted visits and long lobby-waits. Telephone contacts between trips prevent 
loss of business, clear up complaints, keep customers friendly. « Long Distance is 
fast, rsonal—pays dividends on modest monthly investments. Try it and see. 
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Inland Steel. 


lr a collective bargaining agreement 
< reached between an employer and 
, majority bargaining group of his 
mployees, the understanding must be 
mbodied in a written, signed agree- 
ent, if such action is requested by 
the employee unit. 

That is the flat answer which the 
National Labor Relations Board had 
ady this week to the question: “Must 
e sign up?” raised by employers 
ander the Wagner Labor Act, an- 
wered last year with an emphatic 
No” by the companies involved in 
“Little Steel” strike. 

Barring last-minute softening of 
hraseology, this ruling was scheduled 
» appear in the long-awaited decision 
n the Inland Steel Co. case which grew 
it of the Little Steel strike. 

Other salient parts of the expected 
answer, as ascertained by Business 


Week, were: an advance refusal by an 
employer to enter into a signed agree- 
nent with a majority bargaining group 
s tantamount to a refusal to bargain 
ollectively as required by the Wagner 
(ct; refusal to sign when the employer 
loes not agree to the terms suggested 
yw the union in collective bargaining is 
egal and permissible. 


Wide Interest in Case 


The Inland decision will create wide 
interest. That it will bring appeals 
and a new Supreme Court test is not 
so certain. In view of the court's de- 
cisions upholding the Wagner Act and 
NLRB’s right to crack down on com- 


hopeful of reversals on rulings such 
as that cited. They point out that, 
inder this ruling, an employer can 
still decline to agree to union terms 
proposed in collective bargaining but, 
if he does agree and refuses to sign 
ip, he is in the Labor Board’s hands 
as much as if he had refused to bar- 
gain at all. 

Among the big cases in steel, the 
Inland argument has been tops ever 
since it began. NLRB has delved 
into union charges against Republic, 
Bethlehem, and National Steel, but, be- 
cause of the emphasis on written agree- 
ments, the Inland case is the one which 
everybody has been waiting for. 

Since the union pulled its futile 


pany unions, legal advisers are not, 


“Sign Up,” Is NLRB View 


Board prepares decision sustaining C.1.0. against 
Ready to hold that when an agreement 
is reached, workers can insist it be in writing. 


strike against the Little Steel group 
last year, “to sign or not to sign” 
has been a hot subject for discussion. 
Many industrial relations people con- 
tend that as the Wagner Act itself 
does not say that labor agreements 
must be written out and signed, col- 
lective bargaining can be carried 
through with entire legality without 
any such action. Others have held all 
along that the record clearly pointed 
to an eventual NLRB decision that an 
agreement made in good faith should 
be written and signed. 

Rulings which the NRA labor board 
made in the Houde Engineering case 
and the Aniline & Chemical case, and 
statements of policy from the Con- 
gressional committees which advocated 
passage of the Wagner bill, support 
the contention that the natural ob- 
ject of collective bargaining is an 
agreement. The present labor board, in 
the St. Joseph Stockyards case (July, 
1936), found that a signed agreement 
was desirable and that the employer's 
refusal to “write it out” was denial 


of proper collective bargaining. In 
the words of the board, “an employer 
is not required to sign the specific 
agreement presented to him” without 
further ado, but “an understanding, 
if eventually reached, must be incor- 
porated into an agreement if the rep- 
resentatives of the employees so re- 
quest.” 

Thus the Inland decision, on this 
point, will be no surprise to business 
observers. The ruling has been pre- 
dicted (BW—Jun19'37,p13) ever since 
the hearings got under way. 


Other Points Decided by NLRB 


On the other points at issue in the 
Inland case, informed observers of 
Labor Board proceedings will not be 
surprised to hear that the company 
is held to have encouraged an inde- 
pendent employee group and is or 
dered to drop it, that workers found 
discharged for union activity are or- 
dered reinstated, and that the S.W. 
O.C,. majority bargaining status of last 
spring is reaffirmed. This last point 
will be of great interest and will bring 
joy to the union, because the clock is 
turned back to the flush organization 
days when membership was strong. 
After collective bargaining is under- 
taken in a manner satisfactory to the 
board, however, retention of majority 
standing will be up to the union 


NOT AFFECTED by the Inland decision 
will be U.S. Steel, which “put it in writ- 
ing” with’ the Steel Workers Organizing 
Committee back in 1937. Shown here 
are Big Steel's top executives as they 
embarked last week on a survey of the 
corporation's far-flung empire. The trip 
was a farewell tour for Myron Taylor, 
who yesterday (April 1) relinquished 
the chairmanship to 38-year-old Edward 


RK. Stettinius, Jr. In Chicago, one stop 
on the tour, Mr. Stettinius took occasion 
to say that “our relations with the 
S.W.0.C. have worked out very well.” 
Left to right: J. L. Perry, president, 
Carnegie-Ilinois; E. M. Voorhees, finance 
committee chairman; B. F. Fairless, 
president;  Stettinius; Taylor; W. A. 
Irvin, vice-chairman; J. C. MacDonald, 
assistant to chairman. 
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Total Normal 


Company) 
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Allied Chemical $4,212 
American Tobacco 

Armstrong Cork 

Bethlehem Steel 


Container Corp. 


Deere & Co. 
General Foods 
Int'l Business Mach 
S. H. Kress 
Liggett & Myers 


Monsanto Chemical 
National Dairy 
National Distillers 
Pullman 

Radio Corp. 


2,100 
6,573 
1,145 
24,500 


Republic Steel 

Sears, Roebuck 

Sherwin-Williams 
UL. S. Steel 


TOTALS* 85,196 73,281 
* Estimates of taxes as they would be 


different reports for stockholders and the 


Sampling the House and Senate 


How the Proposed Rates Would Affect Specific Corporations 


(In thousands of dollars: 000 omitted) 
Actual Federal Taxes, 1937* Estimated House Bill Taxes* 


Undistrib'd 
Earnings 


; for 1937 under the Senate and House bills are not 
directly comparable with taxes actually paid, because corporations frequently make up 


actual taxes are taken from annual reports to stockholders. 
+ Company bad a carryover dividend credit which eliminated surtax in 1937, 


Tax Bills 


— Estimated 
Senate Tax 


@ 


| 
Undistrib'd | 
Total Normal Earnings 
$4,742 
5,430 
860 
6,190 
370 


$5,334 
6,108 


$5,407 
5,430 
6,733 
428 


$652 


3,635 
1,791 
1,850 


3,477 
1,769 
1,666 
1,157 
4,016 


965 
1,980 
1,561 
2,443 
1,783 


1,975 

6,108 

1, 1,182 

5,000 22,199 19,911 


11,915 | 73,480 67,585 


Treasury (BW’-Apr.17'37,p56). The figures for 


Business Week 


Senate Fights for Tax Orthodoxy 


And because its flat corporate levy is a more certain 
revenue raiser than the House undistributed earnings 
tax, Senate is likely to win out in conference. 


Revenve or Principle? That will be the 
issue when the tax bill finally goes to 
conference between Senate and House 
representatives. 

The House bill retains the principle 
of the undistributed earnings tax, at a 
lukewarm temperature, but the Senate 
measure, with a straight 18°% levy, pro- 
duces more revenues. 

A study by Business Week of 19 cor- 
porations indicates that the Senate bill 
would bring into the Treasury about 
3.4% more revenues from corporations 
than the House bill. Though that is 
considerably smaller than Sen. Harri- 
son’s estimate of 11.4%, it is clearly in- 
dicative of what’s in store for the un- 
distributed earnings tax. 


Treasury Stresses Revenue 


The Treasury has consistently argued 
that it is interested in revenues, and it 
will be hard to get around the fact that 
the Senate bill is a certain revenue pro- 
ducer, while the undistributed earnings 
tax in the House bill isn’t, for it is a 
discretionary levy. And the discretion 
to pay or not pay the tax resides 
with the managers of business, rather 
than the Treasury—corporation officials 
can cut the tax by disbursing earnings. 


Despite the familiarity of the last 
two years with the undistributed earn- 
ings tax, this feature of the House bill 
still seems like an unorthodox ap- 
pendage. Taxes of 19 corporations in 
1937 under the House bill would come 
to $73,500,000, of which the surtax 
would provide only $5,900,000 (see 
table). That is a scant 8%. Yet, to get 
that 8%, the House would impose a 
complicated tax, embracing the calcula- 
tion of first a 20% levy on net income, 
followed by a credit of 0.4% for each 
10% paid out in dividends. 

The Senate bill reverts to tradition. 
To all practical purposes, it does away 
with the idea of graduated corporation 
taxes, though special exemptions are 
provided for small corporations similar 
to the individual income tax formula. 

The concept of a graduated rate 
structure first appeared in the Revenue 
Act of 1935 which was to take effect in 
1936, but which was never operative, 
for by that time the Administration 
had thought of a better idea—the un- 
distributed earnings tax. This corporate 
surtax provision and a new scale of 
graduated normal tax levies were in- 
serted in the Revenue Act of 1936 to 


succeed the straight 133° rate imposed 
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by the 1932 law—last of thy 
uated levies. nanies 


Even the House bill fails levies 
by the basic principles of a , sona 
corporate income tax, consid ares | 
strict meaning of the term, a! ves 
retains the idea insofar as thy York. 


rates—from 16% to 20° 

mined by the dividend distri! 
the taxpayer. The original ic 
graduated tax was to have thy 
with income; the House the: 
cut the tax as the percentage « 
paid out as dividends rises. 


The Senate, all along, has « - 
that the main job of Congr pr 
help business (BW—Mar/ 
and in order to do that Sen Wash 
plans to wipe out the corpors Cong 
and to impose a flat rate o) «meth 
gains, le 

The theory is that corporat: _ 
will once again go in for ca LOfP-» 
penditures if it’s rid of the su Bankin 
potent cash-expellent. Further k fo 
plifying and easing the capit oe 
levy, the Senators hope to 1 e Gl 
investor interest in corporate 
and to reopen the capital mal 
Toward this end, the Senate | nited 
back to the Revenue Act of 19 . yon 
capital gains tax model. I, 19 

In that law, taxpayers wer emt 
the option of classifying lo: cm 
‘apital gains as regular income, capital 
to normal taxes and surtaxes RFC 
segregating capital gains and 
flat 123% rate on them. Losse- = 
similarly treated. The Senate 
15% levy, instead of 124%. 

The advantage to the taxpayer is wake 
that capital gains, by being separa! = 
from other income, do not p ar 
total income and hence force 
payer to pay surtaxes in 


brackets. Basic philosophy behind this h 
is that capital gains are not reg 


and recurrent income, and_ thi ute 

should be treated separately. th 
And because of the concern in Wash- 

ington over the declines in business and Glass 


the stock market, the Senate—using t! In 
argument that it will expedite reco. 
—stands a good chance of gaining 
points in conference discussion. 


sparin 


shoul 


Firm Flees Taxes 


Middle West Corp. quits Chi- 89 
cago, and blames county. 


For 26 years the Middle West (or 
has been one of Chicago's big com- 
panies. It was the largest of the Ins! ‘lin 
holding companies, and, in the roaring 
20’s, its common stock was a ig! 
priced favorite on the Chicago Stock . 
Exchange. TI 

But Middle West has left Chicago. the 
Cook County’s fancy taxing ideas 
run it out. 

Cook County undertook to « 


; 
} 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
- 
OF | | 
300 6,964 | Gl 
| 528 389 139 
ae. 6,794 4,814 1,980 158 3,912 | 
1,847 1,823 24 22 1,990 | 
aif 2,330 1,697 633 184 1,874 
leva 4 1,375 1,175 200 1,278 121 1,302 
Pate | 3,728 3,659 69 4,210 194 4,519 
| 1,029 99 6 | 1,064 »9 | 1,085 
2,083 166 | 2,147 167 2,227 
Cyekie | 1,892 1,738 154 1,727 166 1,756 
ee | 2,992 2,655 337 2,634 191 2.748 
2.071 46 | 1,972 189 2.006 
| 
ed 3,300 340) 2,222 
Ee 7,345 315 6,871 
29,500 2,288 22,400 
| 76,030 | 
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onal property taxes on holding com- 
es with headquarters in the county. 
not only on all Middle West's 

- onal properties in Chicago, but on 
‘og of subsidiaries held in deposit 

such distant points as New 

West was billed for 


yes 


4 Middle 


Wysuincton (Business Week Bureau) 
Congress this week got set to “do 
omething” about making capital avail- 
to small business. Chairman 
lones, of the Reconstruction Finance 
(orp, appeared before the Senate 
Ranking and Currency Committee to 
& for a larger lending authority. 
Specifically, Mr. Jones had in mind 
e Glass bill amending the RFC act 
»permit the big bale-out corporation 
make loans to business without a 
ited maturity (in the present law, 
| such loans must mature by Jan. 
1945). In addition, the amend- 
ent empowers RFC to buy and sell 


vcurities of corporations requiring 
pital This, in effect, would put 


RFC in the underwriting business, in 
mpetition—in a sense—with invest- 
ent bankers. 

Whether the revisions will 
vthing to business—in the form of 
an expansion—is a question. Mr. 
Jes has always been known as a 
generous thinker” in theory, but a 
ard-headed banker in practice. That 
counts for the RFC’s small loss 
Further, though the RFC 
as had authority for several years 
» make direct loans to business, its 
itstandings are less than $100,000,000 
this 


Inean 


ecord 


account. 


Glass Bill Attaches Strings 


In short, RFC has used its power 
sparingly (BW—Feb26°38,p14), and 
t is doubtful if it will change its tac- 

s under any new license that Con- 
gress may grant. The Glass bill, more- 

er, specifically requires that advances 
“sound value or so 


should be of such 
veured as reasonably to assure repay- 

nt 

The big ery of small business has 
‘een for intermediate (three-to-five- 
ear) and long term (five years and 

ore) capital. Banks have been un- 

illing to supply it, for two reasons: 

1) they hesitated to tie up their 
resources over the long term, or (2) 
there was no satisfactory security. 

The Glass bill was designed to find 
the answer, to squeeze between the 
hort : of the small business man’s 
dilemma. Its origin can be traced te 


$1,600,000, about 20 times as much as 
last year. So the secretary and the 
books were bundled off to the corporate 
home in Wilmington, Del. Other hold- 
Grevhound 


West in the 


ing companies—notably 
Corp.—followed Middle 
flight from Cook County. 


RFC, Investment Trust 
Glass bill would enable government to make capital 
available to small business. 
probably use this power sparingly. 


But Jesse Jones would 


Douglas, of the Securities 
and Exchange Commission, and to 
Chairman Eccles, of the Federal Re- 
serve Board. They have advocated 
“doing something” for small business 
for months. And recently Mr. Douglas 
persuaded President Roosevelt that it 
was time to act. He had on his side 
the business depression and the de- 
mands of the small business men at 
that unexpectedly lively conference in 
Washington in February. 

The Douglas idea was the 
lishment of industrial credit corpora- 
tions throughout the country (BW— 
Mar26°38.p5). They would become 
integral parts of the country’s credit 
system and would be financed by the 
government. But Sec. Morgenthau 
was disinclined to put the government 
permanently in the business of advane- 
ing capital to business. Maybe it would 
lead eventually to government owner- 


Chairman 


estab- 


ship of industry. 
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To head off the Douglas plan, Sen. 
Glass came forth with his amendments 
to the RFC act. 
open up RFC’s un-earmarked $1,500,- 
000,000 to a wide range of borrowers 
The corporation will be able to make 
and 


These amendments 


loans and to buy bonds 
stocks. Presumably it would be ex 
pected to turn and sell its 
bond and stock acquisitions to inves 
tors (as it has done with municipal 
securities it has purchased). But if 
the corporation is to be of vital aid to 
business at this time, the presumption 
is that it would acquire such bonds 
and stocks as would be hard to sell to 
investors. In other words, RFC would 
become a government investment trust. 


Public Works Aid Proposed 


One feature of the 
ments which may prove an unexpected 
boon to building is the restoration of 
authority to make loans and advances 
to states and municipalities on public 
projects calculated to stimulate em- 
ployment. When RFC formed, 
it was empowered to make loans to 
self-liquidating 


direct 


around 


Glass amend- 


Was 


government units on 
projects; but when the Public Works 
Administration was established, Con- 
gress rescinded this power. Now PWA 
no longer makes this type of loan, and 
the RFC is to be re-authorized 

But that still to the 
heart of the small business man’s prob- 
lem. He long term capital 
and he wants it on non-banking col- 
lateral. If the RFC is to answer his 
cry, Jesse Jones will have to change 


does not cut 


wants 


his spots. 


Ford to Produce an Inexpensive All-Purpose Tractor 


‘ Ine. 

Last week Henry Ford, visiting his experimental farm at Ways. Georgia, had 
his picture taken with a tractor which he has had there for elaborate testing. 
| The tractor, radical in design, has eight cylinders and is “designed to do 
| almost anything on a farm.” 
| movement will precede a new era of prosperity. 
production on the tractor “as quickly as we can.” 


Mr. Ford told reporters that a back-to-the-farm 


He said he would begin 
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New Construction Contracts Turn Up, After Hitting Three-Year Low ” 
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surance on mortgages. 


ding boom is still around the 
ner. It's too soon yet to say that 
octruction will now take up the 
oh where the steel and motor indus- 
os left off. However, building con- 
warded have—at long last— 
ened up, and the Federal Housing 
tration is doing a bumper busi- 
es throughout the country inspecting 
pplications for mortgage insurance. 
fhat’s nothing to have a parade 
bout. Building has started up before, 
to collapse sadly under the impact 
materials and rising 
Chat happened late in 1936 and 
vain in 1937. And now, when costs 
» started to recede, rents also have 
om to taper off. Which means that 
ders, though they can shave on 
will in turn, be 
eir rents. So, it would be 
ta half dozen of the other, were the 
ernment not in the picture. 
In the summer of 1937, 
sed the Wagner-Steagall housing law 
subsidize slum-clearance projects 
BU 2" pz). That’s just be- 
ng to “take.” Some 30 states have 
orized the creation of local hous- 
authorities to receive grants or 
us from the U.S. Housing Authority, 
| $168,000,000 has been earmarked 
communities 


Tut b 


costs 


es 


shav ed on 


eir costs, 


SIX of one 


Congress 


r work in about 50 
oughout the country. 


FHA Plays Major Role 


lhough $168,000,000 of building “on 
eck” is not much—it would compare 
th F. W. Dodge’s estimate of $2,900,- 
0,000 for all of 1937 in 37 states—it 
snot to be sneezed at either. More- 
slum-clearance is only a minor 
wt of the government drive for a 
iiding resurgence. Major effort will 
me from the Federal Housing Ad- 
nistration. 
\lready, that agency is off to a fly- 
ng start. In the week ended Mar. 19, 
FHA investigated applications for 
on mortgages totaling 821,- 
which was by far the best 
eck FHA ever had. The peak week 
1937 was $16,879,710; this year FHA 
lone better three times in a row. 
ll of which at least carries the sug- 
that building may yet get 
the corner; and that it may 
start toward rounding the cor- 
ietime this year. A lot, 
‘pends on business in general. 


surance 
293 


of course, 

The 
. if he is to assume risks, must 
a reasonable chance to rent his 
at reasonable levels, or make a 

i! out of using the facilities. 

Rents have already begun to top off 


1938 


Building ‘Turns Up—Costs Down 


That boom is still around the corner but there’s a gain 
in contract awards and a rush of applications for in- 


(see chart on opposite page), which 
is distinctly unencouraging. Yet, it is 
more than likely that wages, which 
have been the most rigid ingredient in 


building costs to date, will slide off 


even faster. They've just begun to 
flatten out; labor unions are reported 
to be “more reasonable.” In Cleve 


land, the Building Trades Council has 


started a “Build America” drive, the 
purpose of which is to “give the 
builder a break.” 

Even more favorable is the money 
picture. Interest rates are low, and 
Congress this year made these low 
rates available to the building indus 
try. Banks, hitherto, have been wary 
of mortgages, but, by amending the 


National Housing Act, the 
has cut down mortgage rates to as low 


government 


17 
plus a 4° service charge on big 
projects, 
smaller projects 

Further, lending institutions are vir 
tually free and clear of risk 
The government will insure 
up to 90° of the value on properties 
up to &6,000—(that is, 85,400 on a 
$6,000 project) and 80° on the bal 
ance up to $10,000 (that is, 88,600 
on a $10,000 house). On projects above 
$10,000, the is 80°) of the 


us 


and to 5° plus ©) service on 


and worry 
mortgages 


insurance 


entire amount. 
RFC Capital Available 
FHA will insure various types of 


modernization projects, too, Further, 
the act provides for the establishment 


of National Mortgage 


buy and sell insured mortgages. Which 


Associations to 


in effect, recis 
holdin 


The first association of this twpe has 


means that banks can, 


count their insured mortgage 


been formed with Reconstruction Fi 
nance Corp. capital, and there's $40, 
H0O0,000 more REC capital to come il 
organizers can be found 

It’s not likely that 1938 will be a 


Oil Reserves 


1914. 
ESTIMATED 


1925 
ESTIMATED 


Estimated at 15 Billion Barrels 


_ ESTIMATED CRUDE-OIL RESERVES AND 
SUBSEQUENT PRODUCTION 
IN THE UNITED STATES 


ESTIMATE | 


SINCE 
ESTIMATE 


1938 


ESTIMATED W VW VL 
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But since that time. 
Now the American 


barrels. 
barrels. 


barrels. If that estimate is correct 


| Each estimate symbol represents | billion barrels estimated 
Each barrel represents | billion barrels producea 


oil were 
actual production has been well over 16 billion 
Petroleum 
showing the latest estimate of crude reserves at between 15 and 16 billion 
and if future production is at approxi- 


Back in 1914 our reserves of crude 


mately the rate that has prevailed since 1925 
be exhausted in something like 15 or 
have voided previous estimates, may do the same to this latest. 


20 years. 


estimated at about six billion 


Institute releases the chart above. 


our supplies of crude could 
But discoveries of new fields 
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spectacular building year. New con- 
struction awards (Dodge) started off 
very slowly, reaching the lowest point 
since 1935 in February, and have just 
begun to increase. But if business has 
made its bottom and profits begin to 
rise, and if costs can be kept down 
while rents remain fairly stable, the 
basis for an upturn will be laid in the 
fall—an upturn which could gather mo- 
mentum into 1939. 

Probably, it would be optimistic to 


hope that construction will reach 1937 
levels this year, but it ought to come 
close to, or even be better than the 
1936 Dodge total of $2,668,000,000— 
which, though not good (only 46% of 
1929), would not be distressingly bad 
either. 

But, whereas in 1936 and 1937 it 
was common to say that recovery de- 
pends upon building, now it is essential 
to observe that building is dependent 
on recovery. 


Behind the Reorganization Switch 


Democratic Senators changed over to approve new 
powers for Roosevelt because they had fought him 
often and were afraid of a too hostile record. 


Wasuincton (Business Week Bureau) 
—Repercussions of President Roose- 
velt’s spectacular 48 to 43 Senate vic- 
tory on the bill giving him, with cer- 
tain exceptions, carte blanche to re- 
organize the government bureaus, de- 
partments, and commissions, will con- 
tinue right into the convention to 
nominate his successor two years hence. 
Two main reasons explain his vic- 
tory, so unexpected up until a few 
weeks before the vote. One was the 
promise that 200,000 political ap- 
pointees, mostly friends, lieutenants, 
and supporters of the Capitol Hill legis- 
lators, would be covered into the civil 
service under the bill. Which means, 
presumably, that no future President 
could remove them for purely political 
reasons. This explains the enthusiasm 
by which the amendment to exempt 
the civil service was voted down. 


Politician’s Prudence 


The other is a curious political rule, 
the precise reverse English of the nor- 
mal growing snowball of victory. Boiled 
down, it spells the idea that it is not 
profitable to win too often, if the op- 
ponent is the head of your party. Sena- 
tors who had voted against the Presi- 
dent on the Supreme Court issue, but 
who wished to remain regular enough 
so that the machine Jim Farley has 
built in their states would not be work- 
ing for an opponent in the next 
primary, hesitated to buck the Presi- 
dent again on such a spectacular issue. 

By the same token, however, to have 
voted with the President on reorganiza- 
tion sponges out a lot of past insur- 
gency, and provides a political indul- 
gence to insurge again on issues less 
vital to Roosevelt. Not only the Court 
fight has a part in these calculations. 
Pat Harrison makes up for his insur- 
gency, past and to come, on undis- 
tributed profits and other tax issues by 
voting with Roosevelt on reorganization. 

O'Mahoney of Wyoming deserted 
his anti-Court-packing allies to make 


himself regular. Dieterich, of Illinois, 
already eliminated in the Illinois Sena- 
torial picture despite his slavish regu- 
larity, paves the way for a good lame 
duck job, ete. 

Shrewdly, Roosevelt’s leaders elimi- 
nated, before the bill reached the floor, 
the most powerful lobbying group in 
Washington, the army engineers. They, 
and the Mississippi River Commission, 
composed of army engineers, were 
specifically exempted from the Presi- 
dent's powers before the bill left com- 
mittee. So were the Federal Reserve 
Board and the District of Columbia 
government. Had the army engineers 
been left subject to the whim of the 
President, the vote in the Senate would 
have been reversed. 
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But there was not streny 
to save the comptroller’s offi: 
power of preventing spendi 
accordance with legislation / 
ments could be made. Nor 
strength to save the non-par 
Service Commission, which ; 
in the bill to a one-man ad) 
responsible only to the Presi 

The Forest Service, now i 
partment of Agriculture, was 
strong enough to win exem; 
promises have freely been m:; 
dividual Senators that Secret: 
Interior Ickes will not be a 
annex it. 

Exemption of the Veterans Bureay 
only lost by a tie vote, but promise 
have been made not to meddle with 
this. Opinion is that such 
would be too dangerous, an) 

Further, the bill creates a 
ment of Public Welfare, which 
by many to be a device to get Francs 
Perkins out of the Labor Departmen: 
and into something where she can ex 
cise her burning social aid compleyws 
without throwing monkey wrenches ; 
to labor wrangles. 

There is also created a permanent 
National Planning Board; the Preside: 
is given his six additional assistants 
already approved by the House 

Until so much insurgency developed 
on other issues, following the Supren 
Court fight, the reorganization bill had 
been regarded as having simply 
chance of passage. Its victory was 
helped by the tremendous drift in Con. 
gress against the President’s tax ideas 
As pressure for giving business a chan 


to iz 


of the 


wed 


eddling 


In publicity-minded Hollywood, obser- 
vation balconies in a construction fence 
invite passers-by to stop and enjoy the 
intriguing sight of men at work. The 
project is a new $2,000,000 broadcasting 
studio being built for National Broad- 
casting Company by The Austin Com- 


Holes in the Construction Fence for the Work-Watcher 


pany. Out of courtesy to nearby souné 


studios, the builders are using electri 
driven concrete mixers and hoist= rather 
than gasoline-driven equipment. Tb 
three-story building’s steel frame will be 
entirely welded to eliminate the r-r-r-rt*! 
of rivet hammers. 
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The lady's finger points to an exclusive Comptometer feature—the permit operator to proceed until the error is corrected. The 
Controlled-Key. On constant guard, it goes into action the in- Controlled-Key functions with equal efficiency on both 
sant an incomplete or fumbled key stroke occurs—will not the Standard Model J and Electrical Model K Comptometers. 


COMPTOMETER METHODS make clean sweep of HOOVER FIGURE WORK 


THE HOOVER COM- T Tea 
PANY makes world- 
famous Hoover 
Electric Cleaners. 
Mr. Glen Nelson, 
Office Manager, 
makes this state- 
ment: 

“The importance 
of Comptometer 
methods in the effi- 
cient conduct of our 
business may be lik- 
ened to the impor- 
tance of Hoover 


Electric Cleaners in 
efficient house- 


keeping. 
“ fifty . This “battery” of Comptometers in the Hoover Company's offices has 
tae Hoover Company owns more than Compt its counterpart in every field of industry. It is significant that 


ometers which are used by trained operators on such concerns employing the most efficient and modern methods of 
important figure work as sales statistics, cost, payroll, manufacture and distribution are generally Comptometer users. 
production and general accounting. 

“Our experience with the Comptometer dates back 
twenty years, and we have found that its extreme flexi- 
bility, high speed, and unvarying accuracy make it an 
excellent machine for all-around use. 

“The high type of service rendered by the Compt- 
ometer organization here at North Canton and at our 
branch offices is a constant source of satisfaction.” 

Do your figure-work methods need a “spring housecleaning”? 
Does figure-work inefficiency cost your company money? Pro- 
gressive concerns in every industrial field have found that mod- 
ern Comptometer methods produce final figures faster, with 
greater economy and accuracy. For a demonstration without 
obligation, in your offices on your job, telephone your local 
Comptometer representative. Or write direct to Felt & Tarrant 
Mfg. Co., 1733 N. Paulina Street, Chicago, II. 
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in this depression mounted, more and 
more Senators and Representatives de- 
cided they would have to oppose the 
President on that. So, to avoid being 
branded as “anti-Democratic” as well 
as “anti-Roosevelt,” they voted for the 
bill. 

To this were added—and_ will 
added in the House fight to come—in- 
dividual promises. These run the gamut 
of the favors within Roosevelt’s power. 

He owes much to the man who led 
the fight, James Byrnes of South Caro- 
lina. 

“Jimmy is going to reorganize the 
government,” said one Senator after 
the final vote in the upper house. 


be 


Utility Defeat 


Supreme Court says holding 
companies must register. More 
lawsuits later. 


Aut public utility holding companies 
operate in interstate com- 
must register with the Securi- 


which 


merce 


Tanks 


ties and Exchange Commission. The 
Supreme Court so held in the Electric 
Bond & Share test case this week. 

It was the second decision rendered 
by the high court on the Public Utility 
Act of 1935 in two and a half years 
of bitter litigation. And, despite the 
fact that the Supreme Court has now 
spoken twice, it has not yet ruled on 
a single one of the highly controversial 
parts of the law such as the famous 
“death sentence.” 

The force of the new decision is to 
uphold the separability of sections 
4 (a) and 5 from the rest of the law. 
Section 5 says utility holding systems 
must register with the SEC and must 
give the commission certain informa- 
tion; Section 4(a) enumerates the 
penalties for failure to obey Section 5. 
The immediate results of the decision 
will be the registration of several of 
the biggest holding companies, such 
as Electric Bond & Share, Common- 
wealth & Southern, United Corp., As- 
sociated Gas & Electric, and United 
Gas Improvement. Concerns like Con- 
solidated Gas of Baltimore, Public 


stand 


corrosion, too...u 


BYERS 


® Tonks are part of the piping system and 
should be carefully chosen. Many tank 
manufacturers use wrought iron, because 
of its durability, economy and added 
sales appeal. Your new construction or 
replacements should include wrought 
iron tanks. Their corrosion-resisting rec- 
ord makes them suitable for 
exposed or underground 


 BYER 


UGHT 


service handling water, brine, oil, and 
process liquids. Ask for illustrated book- 
let, “Wrought Iron for Tank Construc- 
tion.” Let us work with your engineers in 
studying corrosion in your plant. A. M. 
Byers Co. Est. 1864. Pittsburgh, Boston, 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Houston, 
Seattle, San Francisco. 


GENUINE WROUGHT IRON TUBULAR AND FLAT ROLLED PRODUCTS 


Specify Byers Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe for corrosive services and Byers Steel Pipe for your other requirements 
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Huco Brack 
In 1935, the Senator 
subpoenaed telegrams for ¢ 
utility abuses. Today, the Ju-: 
the law he helped to pas- 
those abuses, 
Service of New Jersey, Niaga 
must register or seek exem) 
Anticipating that the test 
be won by the government! 


of the other important systen 


recently registered or taken 
liminary to registration 

The Electric Bond 
a test instituted by 
fought out exactly along 
forecast in Business Wee 
briefs were filed in the U.S 


& SI 
the 


Court (Sept12°36,p11). The SE¢ 


tended that Sections 4(a) 


could be separated from thy 


upl 
rr 


(Bu 


SEC 


the law and that other sections « 
become issues until after registra! 


Courts Uphold SEC 


The federal District and 
courts upheld the SEC, and 
preme Court affirmed their 


find 


(Justice McReynolds dissented fr 
the majority decision; Justice Card 


who has been ill, took no part in ‘ 


case; Justice Reed, who was 


appointed, and who participated in 
government’s preparation of thie 
Solicitor-General, 


was 
part 


when he 


took no in the 


decisio! 


Justice Black, who had charge o 
ate hearings on utility abuses w! 
the law was before Congress, sid 


with the majority, 
sion 6 to 1.) 
The high court, 


government’s case, said 


and remedies as to all other provision 
of the act are expressly reserved | 
Those other 


the defendants.” 


and remedies” provide 
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when the SEC undertakes to enfor 
provisions of 


the much-feared 
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Go over the ground with one of our Field-Men. 


— He will show you how an adequate Program can 
be started. Later, as your earnings increase, this plan 

can be further developed. Phone our nearest office 


for a Field-Man, or use the coupon. 


7 
Wie a Life Insurance Program 


vou have a reasonably accurate forecast of the 


inancial weather for your family. More than that, 
ou help to control the forecast. You can be sure 
that your family will be better prepared to meet 
whatever weather they may encounter, if you should °° e© ee e 


die pret ° 
°F maturely The Metropolitan issues Life insurance in the usual standard 
forms, individual and group, in large and small amounts. It 


What will they need? Cash to clear up the bills you also issues annuities and accident and health policies. 
rave behind. An income to cover the home expenses. The Metropolitan is a mutual organization. Its assets are held 


Education for the children —high school, at least; for the benefit of its policyholders, and any divisible surplus is 
returned to its policyholders in the form of dividends. 


ollege, if possible. (4 


- \ Life Insurance Program will help you face these Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., | Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 


en ie responsibilities. Moreover, your Life insurance can 

ielp provide for you in later life, when your 

power declines. A regular monthly income ADDRESS 
ovision ff Will make retirement years “sunshine years” for you |= 


rved t 


Without obligation on my part, I would like to have informa- 
tion regarding a Life Insurance Program to meet my needs. 


ing 


and your wife. 


METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FREDERICK H. ECKER, Chairman of the Board ONE MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. LEROY A. LINCOLN, President 


Copyright. 1938, by M poiuan Life I Company 
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Two Firms Like Yearly-Wage Plan 


Nunn-Bush Shoe Co. has tried it since °35, George A. 
Hormel & Co. since 31, and both they and their work- 
ers say they are satisfied with it. 


Tuere’s a company in the United 
States that gives its factory workers a 
drawing account, whether they earn it 
or not. There’s another company that 
pays its workers for hogs not killed and 
dressed. 

The first company has on its books a 
$15,000 accounts receivable item due 
from its workers. The second company 
has jumped its labor costs $300,000 a 
year in order to provide steady em- 
ploymert. 

Superficially, it all sounds like a labor 
millennium. Yet, neither scheme is par- 
ticularly new or particularly §philan- 
thropic. The Nunn-Bush Shoe Co.— 
the first concern—has had its “52-pay- 
checks-a-year” plan in operation since 
July 3, 1935. The second company, 
George A. Hormel & Co., meat packers, 
has been paying workers on a “straight- 
time” basis since 1931. But it was not 
till late last year—when the recession 
got swiftly under way—that the plans 
tasted real adversity. Until then, they 
had been, for the most part, “recovery 
children.” Yet now, after six consecu- 


Acme 
Jay C. Hormer 
Pictured as he reported to the Senate 
Unemployment Committee early _ this 
month on the success of his company’s 
yearly-wage plan. 


tive months of bad business, manage- 
ment and labor in both companies are 
eager for continuation. 

Jay C. Hormel, president of the 
packing company, figures that despite 
a “labor loss” on paper of $300,000 a 
year, his enterprise still has the money 
“in the till” as a consequence of bet- 


ter workmanship and savings in over- 
head. And Pres. Henry L. Nunn, of the 
shoe company, is more than satisfied 
that his workers will willingly make up 
their overdrafts when business picks 
up. 

Final test is the employment record. 
Neither company has yet been forced 
to lay off workers. Under the Hormel 
plan, a worker who has been on a 
straight-time basis is shifted to an 
“extra gang” if operations in his de- 
partment are slack. In the Nunn plants 
at Milwaukee and Edgerton, Wis., em- 
ployees are classified as “A” and “B”. 
95% are in the “A” class and cannot 
be laid off. The other 5% can be, but 
haven’t been. 

The Hormel program has an ancient 
heritage. When George A. Hormel 
started business in 1891, he took in 
with him a few persons. They were 
employed by the month, and there was 
never any thought of layoffs. It was, 
strictly speaking, long-range employ- 
ment. 

However, as the business grew and 
the impact of competitive industrialism 
forced changes, by-the-month employ- 
ment got lost somewhere along the line. 
An hour, instead of a month, became 
the unit of job tenure. 


Straight Time Adopted 


Long-range employment was revived 
during the depression. They were lay- 
ing off men, and one of the discharged 
workers popped into the office of George 
Hormel’s son, Jay, and declared: “You 
can’t do this to me.” That started him 
thinking, and on Oct. 10, 1931, straight 
time went into effect in the smoke- 
house. Two years later it extended to 
fresh sausages. Today it covers 2,226. 
of the 2,770 workers in the plant at 
Austin, Minn. 

Basis of the Hormel wage plan is 
unit of output. Hogs come in hap- 
hazardly. There may be 2,000 one day 
and 6,000 the next. On some days, the 
slaughter gang works long hours, on 
other days short hours. All depends on 
the run. 

Pay for a day’s work or a week's 
work doesn’t vary. But if there is a 
bumper pack, then during the year or 
at the end of the year, workers divide 
a kitty. This represents what the men 
have earned—in unit output—in excess 
of actual pay received. Each gang, 
moreover, divides up its kitty to suit 
itself. In other words, workers get what 
the other workers think they ought to 
get. 

Since the plan has been in operation, 
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workers get a minimum of . 
vacation or sick leave each ) 
workers don’t like the pls 
during rush seasons their ; 
are smaller than otherwise 
But wives are crazy about it 
it means stable income, y 
year out. And to the town 
Austin it means steady | 
power: not high incomes j; 
season, and low employment 
season. Nor is there a mass © 


workers to be fed and c! 


Henry L. Nunn 


He calls the plan “the solution of ow 
economic ills.” 


charity after the firm’s rush seasor 
finished and men are laid off by | 
hundred. 

The Nunn-Bush plan is a co 
tion “guaranteed annual way: 
flexible wage scale arrangemen'!. | 
company undertakes to supply 1! 
hours of work (there are 1976 } 
available) per worker per year. Wa 
scales are fixed by the type of oper 
tion. Then, for each year, based 
estimated production and 
mated price of shoes, a labor budget » 
established. This constitutes the coi 
pany’s wage fund for the year. 


Relation of Wages to Gross 


Over a long period, Nunn-Bush ! 
discovered that the total annua! waz 
bill follows closely gross sales. Inde: 
the variation from a fixed ratio ! 
seldom been as great as 2%. And ! 
relationship—wages to gross—is | 
crux of the Nunn-Bush annua! wag 
policy. 

If gross goes up, there’s a bonus t 
the workers—because the budgeted su 
for labor will be less than the exper 
enced ratio of labor cost to gross 2 
come. And if gross goes down, the 
the budgeted sum for labor wil! be = 
excess of precedent, and there 1s ! 
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AIRTEMP MAKES GREATEST 
ADVANCE HISTORY AIR 


NING 


N ENTIRELY NEW KIND of air 

conditioning compressor 

for all types of installations—de- 

veloped and perfected by Chrys- 
ler’s Airtemp Engineers! 

New radial design cuts weight 
— makes installation possible 
without special foundations 
—provides more refrigeration per 
horse-power. 


Chrysler’s Airtemp 


RADIAL 
COMPRESSOR 


AIR CONDITIONING 
INSTALLATIONS 


Leading engineers and building executives...pictured at Airtemp’s ‘‘open house,”’ Hotel 
Pennsylvania, N. Y.C, All praised simplified design of brilliant, new Radial Compressor. 


FOR LARG FOR SMAL 


AIR CONDITIONING 
INSTALLATIONS 


} peed on the principle of 
modern airplane motors... 
Airtemp’s new Radial Com- 
pressor saves space; saves on 
installation; saves on operat- 
ing cost. Operating at standard 
motor speeds (1150-1750 
RPM)...it reduces noise 
and vibration to a minimum. 
Actual use is proving this 


new compressor dependable, 
long lived. After 6000 hours of 
continuous operation, parts 
showed practically no wear. 
Installations can be made 
from 10 to 925 h.p. Get the 
complete facts about Chrysler's 
Airtemp Radial Compressor to- 
day. Write AIRTEMP, INC., 
1128 Leo St., Dayton, Ohio, 


Airtemp Radial Condensing units provide efficient, 
ern cooling for patrons of Hotel Pennsylvania, New York. 


AIRTEMP 
ALL-IN-ONE AIR 
CONDITIONER 


1Overhead AirDis- 


tribution — 4-way 
directional control. 
set — Dynami- 
cally balanced fan, 
sound - isolated air 
chamber. 3 Dehu- 
midifer and Cooler 
— Removes excess 
moisture...cools air 
scientifically. 4 Re- 
placeable Filter — 
Removes dust, dirt 
and lint from theair. 
5 Return AirGrille. 
Located so objects 
on floor cannot ob- 
struct air intake. 6 
Freon—The safe re- 
frigerant is used. 7 
Airtemp's Exclu- 
sive Radial Com- 
pressor—Suspended 
on single rubber 
mounting in base of 
unit—it needs no 
foundation. 


COMPLETE, All-In-One 
system...with Air- 
temp’s exclusive, Radial 
Compressor ! Occupies only 
20" x 33" of floor space. 
Cools, filters, dehumidifies 
and circulates air.Ready for 
operation a few days after 
you place your order. 


Install it almost any- 
where in your store. Turn 
it on or off with a snap of 
the switch. Watch your 
summer sales climb! For 
full information, see your 
dealer,or write AIRTEMP, 
INC., 1128 Leo Street, 
Dayton, Ohio. 


For standard 3. 
$ 50 phase, #@-cycle 
current. Instal- 
lation addition- 


F.0. 8. DAYTON al. Also avail- 
able in larger 


size models at proportional cost. 
Type and size of space determine 
number of units required. Prices 
sulject to change without notice. 


CHRYSLERS AIRTEMP 


MODERN AIR CONDITIONING 
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downward adjustment in drawing ac- 
counts. In 1935, the labor budget was 
too low, and an upward revision was 
instituted. 

During 1937, the company was faced 
with a tough problem. Shoe prices were 
rising and so was volume. But the 
management was not sure that the 
prosperity would last. Drawing ac- 
counts were increased; but by the fall 
it became obvious that they were too 
high—that deficits were piling up 
against workers. On Jan. 15, this year, 
there was a downward readjustment 
in weekly pay checks, and another may 
be necessary if sales and prices con- 


tinue to fall off. 
Want to Reimburse Company 


The workers, themselves, are not 
anxious to receive more than is coming 
to them. Some have protested that 
they want pay cuts. They want to re- 
imburse the company for the deficit as 
soon as possible. Which leads Mr. 
Nunn to declare pleasurably: “The 
present period of lower production has 
done more than anything else to con- 
vince management and workers of the 
fundamental soundness of the methods 
involved in this wage agreement.” 

But not all industrialists would go as 


far as Mr. Nunn when he says the 
“plan is the solution of our economic 
ills. We can never have the proper bal- 
ance in our economy as long as we have 
the present wage rate system and its 
fixed and rigid price levels.” 

Most manufacturers recognize the 
competitive difficulties in adjusting 
prices that are tied to a fixed scale of 
wages. But the adoption of a 52-pay- 
checks-a-year policy has to be predi- 
cated on comparative stability in out- 
put. Essentially, both packing and 
shoes are consumers goods industries. 
Though each has its seasonal spurts 
and letdowns (especially is this true 
of packing, which depends on livestock 
conditions and movements), neither 
can be classed as a feast-or-famine in- 
dustry, subject to wide and dramatic 
cyclical gyrations. 

And whether or not the guaranteed 
annual wage has universal application, 
it certainly has universal appeal. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has “hoped” for it; 
workers like it. Now, in two cases, it 
has stood a crucial recession. At Nunn- 
Bush, the plan has been steadily ex- 
panded to take in a widening number 
of workers. And 80% of the Hormel 
employees at the Austin plant, where 
the plan is voluntary, are for it. 


Many officials and buyers of metal- 
working firms in the 11 western 
states were in Los Angeles last week 
for the Western Metal Congress. 
Close to $2,000,000 in actual sales 
were recorded at the event, which 
was sponsored by the American So- 
ciety for Metals. 

In Los Angeles County alone there 
are 590 metal-working concerns em- 
ploying 13,000 people, and having 
an annual payroll aggregating more 
than $15,000,000. Yearly purchases of 
materials run approximately $75,- 
000,000. 


Western Metal Congress Attracts Buyers to Los Angeles 
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For both the Hormel a: 
Bush workers there is a fina! 
test: comparison of their cur: 
ings with earnings of oth: 
Because there are no such 
layoffs in their lives, their 
compare very well, indeed. 


Drop Mail Insurance 


Sears, Roebuck sells 
ecules Life Insurance (9, 
Giannini’s Transameric. Corp, 


To sell automobile insuranc: 
is one thing. To attempt | 
insurance by mail is quite a 

Sears, Roebuck & Co. {i 
out, and last week announce: 
tion of negotiations for sal 
Hercules Life Insurance 
wholly-owned subsidiary, to 
dental Life Insurance Co., « 
by A. P. Giannini’s Tra: 
Corp., subject to approval o! 
linois and California insuranc: 
ments and of the courts. (( 
proval is necessary because 
tional Life Insurance Co., w! 
ness Hercules reinsured in 19 
receivership.) But the comp 
retain its 92.50% stock inter 
Allstate Insurance Co. and its : 
stock interest in the Allstate | 
surance Co., both of which 
gaged chiefly in writing au! 
coverage. 


Net Loss Reported 


Sears’ annual report, iss 
week, showed that the compa 


year suffered a net loss of #17639 


in operation of its insuranc: 
panies, including adjustment of 
$300,000 in market value of se 
and an increase in reserves of 
$150,000. 

Hercules, with assets totalin 


than $33,000,000 at the end of 195 


is far larger than the other two 
panies, whose combined assets 
end of that year amounted to 
$3,475,000. But its usefulness, 
hands of a mail order house, isn't 


large. Since 1934, the amount of Il: 


cules insurance in force is said to 
dropped from $%148,000,000 to 
000,000 in 1936, while pre: 
receipts dropped from $3,699.45" 
$2,821,298. 

Hercules owns about 15,000 
of common stock of the Cont 
Illinois National Bank & Tri 
This is a sizable block, but « 
small fraction of the stock ou! 
ing. Though Giannini reputed 
long cast admiring eyes at ¢ 
banks, Transamerica gets only 
ble at Continental through 
dental’s purchase of Sears’ life 
ance subsidiary. 

The move, however, is clos 
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\ vith Gcannini’s policy in building 2. With the development of huge air ..) 
Qecidental, a policy which dic- transports, which have great bulk and You Il leave tO 
' acquisition of the Guaranty high landing speeds, some airports are 
‘of Davenport, Towa, last year. inadequately equipped to handle the \M| 
Coas' company has long been big ships and some cities feel that they ove OurFsSe 
the lookout for “a good buy” might be slighted more and more as 
» smaller insurance concerns to time goes on. 
al Occidental’s business, and the 3. Some of the big cities, notably 
stion of the Hercules business will Washington and Chicago, have been 
ance raise Occidental’s total from “airport conscious” lately and are mak- 
1,000,000 $534,000,000, ing independent moves to enlarge their 
i's Her. facilities. Other cities are wondering if 
Oto ompany Prospers restrictions on the size of aircraft would 
Corp, fransamerica entered the insurance be a good idea, keeping the ships in 
hack in 1980 when it took over step with the airports. 
Occidental company (founded in Of these questions, the easiest to | 
ys). Operating in 27 states, Alaska, answer is the last. A system of restrict- to Mancu ESTER 
Hawaii, six provinces of Canada, and ing progress in development of large | 
. Philippines, the company has airliners would most certainly be un- | NEW HAMPSHIRE 
wn and prospered. Last year, it popular, and is not seriously considered | - 
$109,000,000 to the total in Washington. | Frankly we're not interested in 
0 wnt Need for More Facilities fly-by-nights; and we have no 
rease of 37%. Assets ape —_ money to move an_ industry 
out $53,000,000, a gain of 42% for Present plans to enlarge facilities at f . 
37. Writing of new business last Chicago, which include expansion of 
(887,000,000) exceeded any other the municipal airport in the southwest- But — we do extend to alert 
ae in the company’s history. ern suburb of Cicero and enlarged fly- manufacturers 
; he Guaranty Life, of Davenport, ing schedules from the Curtiss airport 
_ = was absorbed by Occidental in a north, are an illustration of the AN INVITATION TO 
‘7. and its $58,000,000 of insurance need for more airport service in large 
acquired to swell the Trans- cities. Chicago, along with Newark, D R O E | T S 
erica subsidiary’s total. Included in N. J., ranks as tops in the list of busy 
aranty’s business was something flying centers. Last year 321,000 air Because here in Manchester we 
- $14,000,000 of insurance in force passengers arrived or departed from can offer profit-minded men 
th the Register Life Insurance Co. the Chicago municipal airport, and | . 
ich had been reinsured by the there are a half-dozen other busy ports Ower operating Costs; low cost 
aranty. lying on the fringes of the city. power; abundant water; plen- 
T ransamerica’s other insurance sub- Now that the big four-motor trans- tiful, skilled help; a range 
iary, the Pacific National Fire In- port planes are being built, Chicago has of manufacturing spaces from 
rance Co., of San Francisco, which to expand its facilities, and may build a 2,500 to over 500,000 square 
; erates coast-to-coast, is doing nicely lake-front airport in addition to enlarg- feet; a sympathetic city and 
6 20 In the last three years it has ing the present fields. Meantime Wash- state government; low rental or 
jintained an average increase in ington’s field still has certain restric- sale prices. In Manchester you 
‘iness of 50%. Last year its net tions about the landing of the present ; 
| are but 55 miles from Boston, 
remium income rose 59% to $3,517,- biggest” planes, and will face even 
; some 300 new agents were added. harder problems when the super-liners 248 from New York— —yet away 
It's a pretty sure bet that Occi- come along. from the vexations of large city 
ntal’s absorption of Hercules is only = operations. Your queries will be 
19 e of a series of similar acquisitions National Agency Could Help accorded strictest confidence. 
[Transamerica will make in the insur- Realistic planners in the industry and 
nce field when occasion demands and in Washington, noting that the talk FREE ENGINEERING SERVICE 
pportunity offers. about coordinated aviation control had Expert engineers in our employ 
reached a new pitch this week after a will aid you in setting up your 
rg plea for action by Aviation had been Manchester plant without obli- 
Her Cities and Airports mango to all hands (BM —Mar26 gation. 
38,p15), took the cities’ situation into Ate 


Problem is made more diffi- 
eult’ by superliners, which 
need more space. 


\yorner problem related to the cur- 
rent discussions of aviation control was 
ropped into the laps of Washington 
ithorities this week: the question of 
lequate airport facilities for super- 
ners. Some of the points at issue: 

1. Of the 738 cities which operate 
municipal airports, many are losing 


account as another of the problems 
which might be answered by a com- 
petent national authority. If such a 


development were espoused by Con- | 


gress, a well-thought-out pattern might 
be worked out for each city to follow. 

As to the menace of super-liners to 
small airports, alarmists are not war- 
ranted, apparently, in 
loud. 
half-dozen airports in the country will 


be called on to handle the big airliners 


shouting too 
Experts point out that only a 


“YOUR SHARE of the 
FIVE MILLION” 


is awaiting your request 


For Complete Delaita 


lease 


ANOSKEAG COORDINATING 
COMMITTEE 


—ports like Newark, Chicago, Kansas | 


money. Reporting this week on a sur- 
City, and Los Angeles. They won't be 


vey of 84 cities, the American Munici- 


pal Association said 78 of them aver- flying from Painted Post to Six Corners 
$13,382 annual loss, while the —but be on the nonstop, long-hop | Manchester. N.H. 


six earned profits averaging $551. 
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THE PROTECT AY ENVELOPE 


OOD machines need good MEN to operate them. Good organiza- 

tions are but the reflection of dependable and contented person- 

nel. Management, therefore, has a particular interest in practical, work- 
able aids to better human relations. 


The Connecticut General “Protected Pay Envelope” plan, a new 
coordination of group insurance benefits to provide effective continuity 
of income for employees under all of the normal hazards of life and 
work, offers exceptional advantages to both employer and employees. 
Our new booklet “The Protected Pay Envelope” explains this plan 
in detail . . . shows how and why it applies to current management 
problems. A copy will be sent to you on request. 

* * * 

“As you know, we have had group insurance in our company for 
something over thirteen years and, so far as we know, everyone is well 
satisfied with the way it is working out. Men with families, particularly, 
appreciate this insurance because they can get it for so much less cost than 
it is possible to buy anv other life insurance.” 


THE STANLEY WORKS . . . . . A Connecticut General Group Policyholder 


Connecticut General 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, Connecticut 


Life, accident, sickness insurance, annuities and all group lines. 
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| Plan Overhead ! oad, 


cisco and Los Angele- 


OveRHEAD express highway 
Francisco and Los Angel, 
something like $500,000.00 
garded by business as pri 
next big construction job on | 
Coast. 

With the San Francisco B 
completed and southern 
Metropolitan Water Distri: 
nearly so, business and indus 
ers in California’s metropo! 
have become enthusiastic a! 
head highways as a means « 
motor vehicles into and ou! 
business districts. 

Preliminary conferences of 
ers in both cities have work: 
broad objects and laid dow: 
of financing and administrat 
meetings of business groups 
organizations, and city and 
cials are scheduled to be hel 
Francisco and Los Angeles t! 
at which the program will be 
publicly with typical California 
thusiasm. 


Reasons for Support 


Business men support the plan | 
cause: (1) it doesn’t call for constr 
tion of overhead highways on exis! 
streets but on new routes in tly 
dle portion of city blocks or 
parkways (this silences opposition fr 
merchants who feared that their stor 
would be darkened by the elevat 
traffic lanes); (2) business is convine 
that construction costs, $2,000,000 
mile, will be more than met by sa 
ings from the elimination of const 


starting and stopping congest 


(3) the money to build the syste: 
wouldn't be raised by genera! tay 
tion, but by some form of  gasolil 
tax or a bond issue 

The plan calls for some 60 or 70 mik 
of overhead highway in each city 
constructed that the express routes. f 
automobile or motor vehicles only, 
provide three or four traffic lanes 
each direction entirely free of any 
struction. There would be a distri) 
tion “loop” in the center of tl. 
with radiating branches of multip! 
lane highways paralleling existin: 
fic arteries. Ramps would give ¢o 
venient access without left-hand 

When San Francisco voters turn 
down a subway proposal last Nover 
ber, business leaders undertook 
study of other solutions to traffic cor 
gestion problems. They bega’ 
the assumption that the densi! 


don’t justify either subway « 


vated rapid transit facilities 


California business fo ors 
press highways for So» Pray, 


areas where traffic jams are heavies 


frat 


spread of population in both citie 
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San Francisco, most congested of 


Coast ties, average density and 
read are only two stories in residential 


seas aud three to four in business 
¢ricts. compared with five and 12 
ries respectively in New York. 


fraffic engineers have maintained 


4 if subway systems were in opera- 


» in San Francisco and Los An- 
les today, the chief traflhic problem 
wid still remain unsolved. The fact 


at California has a motor vehicle 
ysity of one car or truck for every 
: persons is largely responsible for 
» demand for traffic arteries permit- 

high speeds. Observers believe 


overhead highway plan will meet 


» demand and, at the same time, 
Il increase business volume in city 
eas and the suburbs. 

In order to remove the project from 
e realm of local polities, sponsors are 


gesting that the planning, con- 
truction, and administration of the 
we job be placed in the hands of | 
me such non-political body as the 
Jifornia Toll Bridge Authority, which 
iit the San Francisco Bay bridges 


Those Shipping Blues 


Kennedy goes, his colleagues 
worry, and navy wants 1,000 
vessels for foreign war. 


Vasnincton (Business Week Bureau) 
Pessimism regarding the outlook for 
ilding up the merchant marine per- 
ues the organization that Ambassa- 
r Joe Kennedy left behind him. The 
Maritime Commission wants somebody 


provide the thousand new merchant 


ips which the navy says it needs as 
‘iliaries to carry on war in foreign 
iter or soil. Only one-tenth of that 
quirement now operating is under the 
-year age limit. 

[he commission's rehabilitation pro- 


gam thus far assures only the new 
et for the United States Lines, four 
rgo ships ordered for the govern- 
ent's account, and 12 tankers for 
‘andard Oil that would have been 
lt anyway. The rest of some 60 or 70 
luded in Kennedy's original program 
e still on paper. With their eye on 
e big navy program coming up, big 


siness very much, though the com- 
sion is trying to induce them to 
ittle down bids, regarded as exces- 
e, on eight vessels. 


Defense Features Raise Costs 


hand bill recently reported from 
House committee, these do not cover 
fense features that are no good to 
eir operators, yet raise operating 
‘ts. This is particularly true of the 
speed stipulation. An 18-knot 
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ilders don’t want the cargo ship | 


Operators are apathetic. While sub- | 
'y provisions are liberalized by the | 
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WHEN YOU MODERNIZE.... 


@ Long before it is worn out, obsolete 
direct radiation is wasting your money. . . 
with high fuel and repair bills . . . sub-zero 
shut-downs . . . time lost by employee illness. 


Protect your production and profits— 


modernize with Modine Unit Heaters now! 


Suspended overhead, out of the way, 
Modines release floor and wall space for 
production, stock or storage. Modines mean 
more than volume heating. You get directed 
heat .. . delivered right down to floors and 
working zones. Even temperatures every- 
where . . . thermostatically maintained. No 
cold spots anywhere. Quick heat... on the 
coldest mornings, or after week-end shut- 
downs ... the very instant the Modines are 
turned on. 

As supplementary heating, Modines kill 
cold spots . . . eliminate drafts near fre- 
quently opened doors. 

Modines save 25 per cent and more in fuel 


costs alone... earn their way 
in increased and 


my improved working condi- 


tions. If you haven't bought 
Modines, you're paying for 
them just the same. Before 
you modernize or build, find 


out why business is modern- 


izing with Modines. 
Write for Free Book 


MODINE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


1740 RACINE STREET 
RACINE . WISCONSIN 


STORES 


HEATING, COOLING and AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT for INDUSTRIAL, COMMERCIAL and RESIDENTIAL APPLICATION 
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ship steamed at 12 knots takes much 
more fuel than a 12 knot ship steamed 
at normal speed. 

Coast, intercoast, and inland water- 
way shipping is a big headache. This 
was ignored by Kennedy and his com- 
mission in its struggle to put foreign- 
going shipping on an even keel but it 
constitutes 50% of total tonnage and 
far more than half the bottoms. It’s 
even more decrepit than the foreign 
service and is in as bad financial state. 
This domestic shipping is hollering for 
subsidy with a me-too argument. Ken- 
nedy encouraged the domestic oper- 
ators by proposing a survey looking 
to subsidy, and Rep. Bland’s commit- 
tee took the ball out of his hands 
by writing an operating subsidy for 
intercoastal vessels into its bill and 
providing for government insurance of 
mortgage loans to cover construction 
and reconditioning of coastwise, lake, 
and inland vessels. President Roose- 
velt and the fog-bound Maritime Com- 
mission can see no place to stop sub- 
sidizing of domestic shipping if it 
starts; no answer to rail and motor 
protests. 

Criticism of the quick-witted Mr. 
Kennedy is plentiful now that he is 


not on deck to make ready retorts. 
Inside the Maritime Commission they 
say Kennedy made headlines with de- 
structive criticism and failed entirely 
to take the shipping industry along on 
his program. The commissioners and 
the personnel feel that now the band 
has stopped playing they have a long 
heartbreaking job ahead of them. Like 
many others they wonder if the Amer- 
ican economic setup will permit exten- 
sive participation in world shipping. 
Old shipping men say that every time 
we wave our flag for a merchant 
marine, pressure is applied to the State 
Department by nations Which live by 
the sea. Sec. Wallace is one of those 
who believe that the United States 
has trouble aplenty trying to main- 
tain our export trade against foreign 
wages without trying to get into the 
shipping business at public expense. 

This, of course, is the negative pic- 
ture. But that’s practically the whole 
picture of the merchant marine today. 
Washington is well aware that if some- 
thing isn’t done and the United States 
gets into another war in Europe or 
Asia, the stupendous building program 
of 1918 with its attendant waste will 
be repeated. 


Coal Stokers Are Coming Strong 


Last year, when oil burner sales declined, sales of auto- 
matic stokers increased, but the development pro- 
poses new problems for the coal industry. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS that General Motors 
is putting out an automatic (Delco- 
Frigidaire) bituminous coal stoker for 
homes and that General Electric is ex- 
perimenting with one are happenings of 
high 


importance in the fuel field. 


ON THE OTHER HAND— With new 
competition in the automatic stoker field. 
Iron Fireman, long a leader in that busi- 
ness, is pushing into the oil burner 


market with the model shown above. 


Through mechanization, coal is hitting 
back at oil competition which for 
years has swept all before it. Last 
year (for the first time since 1932) 
there was a slight decline in sales of 
domestic oil burners; sales of automatic 
domestic coal stokers for 1937 were 
20% ahead of 1936. Most of these 
were for soft coal, but the repercus- 
sions affect all fuels. 

It becomes evident that the public 


has accepted the fact that problems in | 


stoker design have been definitely 
licked and that prices have been 
brought within general reach (one is 
offered in New York for $179). Man- 
ufacturers, seeking to diversify their 
lines, have turned to stokers. Hereaf- 
ter, they will have the benefit of better 
styling, more exhaustive experimenta- 
tion, more intense promotion, greater 
number of sales outlets. 
Comparative Operating Costs 

All this sounds like great stuff for 
the embattled coal industry. Com- 
parative operating costs favor coal. In 
heat values, a ton of anthracite is 
said to equal 200 gals. of oil. That 
much oil in the New York area costs 
about $14; that much coal (“rice” 
size) costs $8. 
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BASEMENT BEAUTY 
coal heating, as demonstrated here by th 
new Delco-Frigidaire stoke: 


Strangely, the  overly-conservatiy: 
hard coal industry, instead of beip 
elated by this situation, considers 
another worry. The reason stoker op 
eration is so cheap is that small size 
(“buckwheat” and “rice”) are used 
These sizes are cheap because t}y 
are commonly considered a_ 
some by-product, screened out 
mining of larger lumps, sold « 
nuisance basis rather than on val 


Sales Rise Brings Problem: 


It is charged that the mining con 
panies market buckwheat and rice har 
coal in New York at a loss. Sales 0! 
these stoker sizes, moreover, compet 
with the larger sizes and cut orders for 
grades which the industry depends or 
for profit. Stoker sales are increasing 
at such a rate that the mines fear 
demand for buckwheat and rice wil 
overleap present incidental productio 
of these grades. Any such result wou! 
produce a pretty kettle of fish indeed 

It might force the mining companie: 
to produce the smaller grades by crus! 
ing. This would involve installing nev 


in the 


mn i 


equipment and result probably in « 


still higher production cost on buck 
wheat and rice. An obvious questio! 
is: 


“Then why not raise prices on stoker 


coal sizes?” 

There is talk of a 10c¢ per ton ris 
in these grades. But the domesti 
fuel season is just about over and thy 
hard coal companies are so gun-sh! 
by now that such suggestions giv 
them the cold shivers. 

The dilemma deepens while anthre 
cite men try to make up their minds 
Powerful manufacturing and merchat 


dising companies are laying am!) 


plans for stokers during the appr ac! 
ing season. Sears, Roebuck is no* 


selling a stoker, and it is understoo 


that Montgomery Ward has one \inder 
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m. Fairbanks-Morse has 


ored the field; so have Link-Belt, 
Norge, and Frederick 
id.) Iron & Steel Co. Westing- 


js putting out  boiler-burner 
Allis-Chalmers and Fitzgibbons 
ler have come forward with warm 


se 


- furnaces. 
In several cases the above com- 


vies have been making oil burners. 
ore is at least one instance (Iron 
seman Mfg. Co.) where a coal stoker 
sker has added an oil burner to his 
bees, General Electric recently put 
ta conversion oil burner. 


Verchandising Job Undertaken 


With all this new impetus back of 
ales, installations are certain to con- 
at a jolly rate with increasing 
mand for buckwheat and rice. But 
t isn’t all. The hard coal boys 
e finally overcome their traditional 
argy toward merchandising. Some 
years ago they formed Anthracite 
istries, Inc. to do a promotion job. 
(\nthracite Industries is supported 
assessments on the mining com- 
es pro-rated according to tonnage 
their sales. Its laboratory at Pri- 
s, Penna., tests new equipment and 
ds a mark of approval that is 
ed on each unit and used in ad- 
tising. It conducts classes in stoker 
emanship which were recently ex- 
instruction. 


ded to include night 
assists manufacturers in designing, 
ling, finding proper retail outlets, 
| otherwise perfecting their market- 
g ope rations. 
In this general re-discovery of sales- 
nship rival fuels are being raided 
r smart ideas. The idea for “degree 
deliveries was borrowed from the 
industry. Coal dealers are shown 
follow the thermometer, to 
igure when each customer should be 
nking of putting in more coal on 
the basis of how much he has bought 
d how much should be left in his cel- 
r according to the severity or mild- 
ss of intervening temperatures. A 
aler-to-consumer "phone call at the 
ght time produces orders and good- 


lil 


w to 


Special Filing Systems 


‘© important has this activity be- 
cme that Remington Rand is adver- 
using special forms and filing systems 

coal retailers. In this automatic 
minder system, signals come up at 
the time each customer should be 
wondering about ordering again. 

For anthracite stokers a problem is 
si removal. There are ash convey- 
ors which will deliver to cans in the 
‘ellar or outside. Another wrinkle 
for combating this nuisance is the 
ash pit, at or under the furnace. A 
depression 5 ft. by 44 ft. by 2 ft. will 
take all the stoker ash from hard coal 
‘or «bout six months’ operation (in 
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a medium-sized house). Over it is 
placed a water ring which wets down 
the deposit and prevents flying ash 
during removal. The coal dealer 
empties this pit as part of his service. 
Some pits are sufficient for only one 
week’s ashes. Good big ones require 
emptying only once a year. 

Bin type stokers are now competing 
with the older hopper type. The 
latter must be filled (usually every 
day) by coal shoveled from the bin. 
In the newer type, shoveling is avoided 
by a worm which runs from the bot- 
tom of the bin and feeds the fire. 

With soft coal stokers, clinkers are 
the main by-product. Consumers hard- 
ened to the use of soft coal seem to 


WE COULD MEASURE THE TREAD 
OF A CAT WALKING ON COTTON 


Noises in control equipment bring complaints... 
dissatisfaction ... service expense. Penn is doing 
We measure noise! We 
locate its source! Then, we eliminate it! 

It takes intricate laboratory equipment in the 
hands of skilled technicians to solve even this 
}one seemingly simple problem. Plus field ex- 
| perienced engineers, who know how to transform 
laboratory findings into performance-improving, 


something about it! 


service-saving control features. 


Design problems peculiar to every class of con- 
trols are solved with this same thoroughness by 
Penn engineers. You, too, can have the benefit of 
such engineering when you specify Penn controls. 


ELECTRIC 
SWITCH CO. 


GOSHEN, INDIANA 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Detroit, Chicago, Moline. Special Representatives: Gar- 
land-Affolter Enginecring Corp., San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle, Portland; Monarch Sales, Denver; Forslund Pump 
and Machinery Co., Kansas City; Jules Beneke, St. Louis; 
The Uhl Co., Minneapolis. Distributors in all principal cities. 


PENN 


Branches: 
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accept the clinkers and the hefting 
of the ashes from their cellars. Bitu- 
minous operators don’t have any offi- 
cial agency for passing on equipment, 
but the Battelle Memorial Institute, 
Columbus, Ohio, will do this for them 
and government agencies are helpful. 
An Institute official recently compli- 
mented the industry on adapting vari- 
ous types of bituminous to stokers 
and prophesied a solution of all prob- 
lems including “completely automatic 
operation with feeding of coal from 
a bin, which is now wholly 
tory” and automatic “removal of ash 
from the furnace, which will surely 
come in the near future.” 
Competition for the home-heating 


satisfac- 


| PENN ENGINEERS LOOK AT NOISE 


HAVE YOU AN 
AUTOMATIC 
CONTROL 

PROBLEM? 


If you have need for accurate 
automatic control equipment, 
that’s our exclusive business. 
The control you require may 
not be in existence today, but 
we can originate and build it. 
Penn Engineers are automatic 
control specialists. For years 
the leaders in refrigeration con 
trol apparatus. Originators of 
the famous ‘‘Comfort Zone” 
control system for automatic 
heating. Also manufacturers of 
controls for air-conditioning, 
air compressors, water pumps, 
and other industries. 


@ Manufacturers— Our engi- 
neers are at your call without 
obligation. 


@ Contractors—(in auto- 
matic heating, or refrigeration) 
write for an appointment with 


our representative. 
Dayton, 


@ Individuals considering the 
purchase of equipment for 
home, store, or institution, 
demand Penn controls. 
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dollar is vigorous and many-sided. Not 
only does the automatic stoker clash 
with the oil burner; it clashes also 
with natural gas in many areas. More- 
over, there are twilight zones on the 
coal map where anthracite collides 
with bituminous. 

Stokers for soft coal account for 
about 90° of demand, against 10% 
for anthracite. Six years ago eight 
domestic oil burners were sold to every 
one stoker. Last year, the ratio was 
one stoker to 2.2 oil burners. Total oil 
year were 223,900, 
against 224,850 for 1936. ‘Total resi- 
dential stoker sales last year were 
93,573, against 78,110 in 1936. 


burner sales last 


Numerically, oil burners still rule 
the roost and are expected to continue 
in that position for some years. Their 
ashless combustion and freedom from 
soot are virtues that counteract differ- 
ences in cost of operation. It is esti- 
mated there are now 1,550,000 homes 
heated with oil, 720,000 heated with 
gas, 300,000 heated by coal stokers. 

But keep your eye on coal. The 
Stoker & Air Conditioner Journal is 
authority for the statement that in 
current sales 10.8% of stoker installa- 
tions are to replace oil burners. On 
that basis, for every 100,000 of stok- 
ers sold, 10,800 oil burners would be 
taken out. 


Macy Move Worries Price Fixers 


New York store’s short-circuiting of “‘fair trade”? law 
not only stumps publishers but troubles druggists and 
impairs the hopes of independent grocers. 


The long-promised and oft-postponed 
formation of an American Fair Trade 
League is now set for April 4, when 
the proponents of resale price-fixing will 
gather at the Hotel Astor in New York 
for the combined purposes of honoring 
Senators Bulkley, Capper, and Miller, 
commemorating the 25th anniversary 
of the “fair trade” movement, and cele- 
brating the passage of the “fair trade” 
laws through 42 state legislatures and 
Congress. 

However, the specter of R. H. Macy 
& Co., New York department store and 
price-fixing foe, is likely to hang around 
the hall and dampen the ardor of the 
celebrants. The book-club loophole, 
which the store discovered in the pub- 
lishers’ “fair trade” contracts (BW— 
Mar19°37,p31), is being exploited by 
department stores in other cities—nota- 
bly in Boston and Chicago—and the 
unfavorable publicity for the whole 
“fair trade” pattern of price fixing 
hasn't helped matters much. Book pub- 
lishers, notoriously non-cooperative, 
have counseled together but have hit 
on no generally acceptable method for 
dealing with the Macy plan, which 
short-cireuits the “fair trade” contracts 
by offering rebates of 30% to all those 
who sign a card to become members of 
their “book club” and who buy four 
price-fixed books. 


What the Publishers Think 


Some publishers are prepared to ad- 
mit they are licked and to throw over 
the whole “fair trade” machinery. 
Others think they could get somewhere 
by suing Macy’s. Still others think they 
can revise their contracts so that the 
present exemption in favor of book 
clubs, permitting them to sell at less 
than fixed prices, would be tightened 
to forbid tactics of the Macy variety. 


The Macy maneuver, demonstrating 
the futility of legislative price regula- 
tion, this week also put something of a 
crimp in the ambitious plans of inde- 
pendent interests in the retail and 
wholesale grocery field for shoving “fair 
trade” contracts across in the food field 
at last. The sharp break in food prices 
lately, engendered by the recession, has 
unleashed price cutting on a wide front 
and so greatly intensified the inde- 
pendents’ demands for price protection 
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that several large companies 
ported ready to yield and | 
Willis of the Associated Gro: 
facturers of America was |, 
solemn admission that the u: 
use of the price fixing contra: 
grocery field was still an open 

This “admission,” 
promptly discounted by th: 
militant foes of “fair trade,” , 
ganda to influence more read 
ance of the Willis solution to 
problem—state laws prohibit 
below cost plus a markup 
something of the retailer’s cost 
business. 

A score of states now h: 
fair trade practices” acts 
Sep18°37 p28), most of them 
on the original California. la. 
amended). The program to p 
laws through the remaining le; 
was given a considerable boos! 
when the Tennessee Supreme ( 
first high court to rule on a: 
laws—upheld the constitutio: 
the Tennessee act. 

Considerably worried by thy 
incident and by the continued ¢ 
about revoking the Miller-Tydings av 
the retail drug trade is attempting 
consolidate its fair trade gains. In \, 
York, the State Pharmaceutical As 
ciation, harassed by the 
trade” propaganda of “departny 
stores, professional agitators, an 
nomic illiterates,” has formed a ( 
sumer-Distributor Fair Trade Leag 
of its own. Drug retailers get the sin 


howe) 


New Sprayer Used in California Citrus Groves 


ERE’S the latest duster for treating 
citrus trees for the red spider blight. 
It's of a type to make use of recently-de- 
veloped toxic materials which require 
that all surfaces of the foliage and fruits 
of a tree be thoroughly dusted. 
The duster, built by agricultural engi- 
neers of the University of California, 


consists of large fans operating at !2" 
r.p.m. These discharge 7,000 cubic feet 
of air a minute through fishtail nozzle 
at a velocity of 65 miles an hour. 
Farm equipment manufacturer: 4 
keeping a watchful eye on this product o 
a university's research; citrus grower 
see an end to a troublesome prob/em. 
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L. EDMUND ZACHER, President 
HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 
Annual Statements December 31, 1937 
THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
_* (Seventy-fourth Annual Statement) 
ASSETS RESERVES AND ALL OrHer LIABILITIFS 
Other Public Bonds . «79,090,498 00 10.590.627 98 
Railroad Bonds and Stocks . 55,239 965 .00 
Public Utility Bonds and Stocks 71,594,059.00 Workmen's Compe nsation and Lia- . 
Other Bonds and Stocks 45_586.199 00 bility Insurance Reserves 56,320,794 35 
2 First Mortgage Loans 57 ,644 496. 39 Reserves for Taxes 4,150,443 96 
( Real Office 11,475,692 .10 Other Reserves and L iabilities 2,429,887 62 
Real Estate—Other 49,408 163.40 21.3 
Loans on Company's policies 120,978,897 .40 Special Reserve 508.08 
Cash on hand and in Banks . ‘ 15,049,799 57 , 
Interest accrued 6,134,233 44 Capital 
e Premiums due and defe rred 28 ,925 690.76 Surplus 28 ,057 ,810.: 
dt All Other Assets : 48 057 
gs act *ToTAL $914, 463 ,.947 .93 Tora. ‘$014 463 .947 93 
In Ne | THE TRAVEL ERS INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Ass (Thirty-second Annual Statement) A 
anti-l ASSETS RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 
art United States Government Bonds $8 ,623 130.00 Unearned Premium and Claim 
ind « Other Public Bonds 1,952,653 00 eserves . $8 ,639 , 599. 39 
a Railroad Bonds and Stocks 1,165 664.00 Reserves for Taxes 359 561.57 
Leag Public Utility Bonds and Stocks 1,197,566 00 Other Reserves and L abilities 556.190. 84 
e Other Bonds and Stocks 11.100.415.00 Special Reserve 6,654,688 .48 
Cash on hand and in Banks 465 .683 02 Capital $3,000 000.00 
Premiums in Course of Collection . 1,842,985 16 Surplus 7,227, 780.32 
Interest accrued . . ... . 89,724.42 10.227.780.32 


*ToTAL $26 437,820 60 TOTAL $26,437 820.60 


“THE TRAVELERS FIRE INSU RANCE COMPANY 


(Fourteenth Annual Statement) 


ASSETS RESERVES AND ALL OTHER LIABILITIES 
United States Government Bonds . $14,100, 564.00 Unearned Premium and Claim 
Other Public Bonds. 500 , 390.00 Reserves $14,080,812 67 
Railroad Bonds and Stoc ks . ——" 888 924 00 Reserves for Taxes 535,295 29 
Public Utility Bonds and Stocks ‘ 2,404, 548 .00 Other Reserves and Liabilities. 116,330.80 
Other Bonds and Stocks ie 2,927 ,822.00 Special Reserve. 2,309 362.81 
Cash on hand and in Banks 1,906 , 373.50 000.000 00 
Premiums in Course of Collection. 1,681 496. 60 a 4° 303 33 
Interest accrued ...... 124,927 34 
*TOTAL $24, 556. 104.90 Totat $24,556, 104.90 90 


ASSETS RESERVES AND ALL OrHer LIABILITIES 
United States Government Bonds $1,001 595 00 Reserves for Taxes $ 3,606.75 
Cash on hand and in Banks . .. 256,424.72 Capital : $500 , 000 00 
Surplus 4 759,769.75 
5,356.78 
769.75 
“Tota $i. 263, 376. 50 TOTAL 263. 50 
at 120 ___ — — = — 


‘CHARTER OAK FIRE ‘INSU RANCE COMPANY 
(Third Annual Statement) 


*Assets include securities deposited with State and other authorities, as required by law 


vic feet 

nozzles The Travelers Insurance Company $21,231,419.00; The Travelers Indemnity Company $1,210,957.00; The Travelers Fire Insurance 
Company $640,194.00; The Charter Oak Fire Insurance Company $299,006.00 

rs are ALL FORMS OF LIFE, CASUALTY AND FIRE INSURANCE 


duct of 
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tures of “fair trade” sympathizers 
among their customers, and that’s all 
there is to it. No dues, no meetings. 
Just a list to “demonstrate to ... 
legislators . . . the desires of the public 
on the subject of fair trade.” 100,000 
members are expected in New York 
State and the movement is spreading 
to the pharmaceutical associations of 
other states as well. 


Canada Price-Fixing 


British Columbia shows the 
way with fair trade law and 
one banning below-cost sales. 


Price control legislation in the United 
States got its start in the West, and 
it now appears that the pattern will 
be duplicated in Canada. British Co- 
lumbia has become the first Canadian 
province to enact both a fair trade act 
(providing for voluntary price-fixing at 
retail) and an unfair trade practices 
act (forbidding sales below cost) , com- 
parable to those measures which were 
originally pioneered in California. Other 
Canadian provinces, notably Manitoba 
and Ontario, are already evincing in- 
terest in the British Columbia experi- 
ment, and retail leaders from the West- 
ern province are in the East explain- 
ing the new measures. 

The British Columbia laws, enacted 
at the last session of the province legis- 
lature, are not, of course, known by 
the names which have become stand- 
ard in American retailing circles nor 
do they set up precisely the same con- 
trols, but in basic principle they are 
identical with the model measures 
which have been pushed through one 
state legislature after another. 


Resembles American Laws 


Thus, although the British Columbia 
unfair trade practices act is confined 
exclusively to foods and is officially 
known as the Food Products Minimum 
Loss Act, it serves essentially the same 
end as the American legislation, for 
this type of law was originally devised 
to end price-cutting in the grocery 
field by fiat when it became apparent 
independent grocers couldn't force 
manufacturers to use the voluntary fair 
trade laws to eliminate price-cutting. 

The British Columbia minimum loss 
act provides that food products shall 
not be sold at less than 5% above 
cost, and cost is defined as the pur- 
chase or invoice price, plus transporta- 
tion charges, plus customs and excise 
duties, plus sales taxes, if any. In speci- 
fying an exact percentage markup, this 
law is in line with several of the more 
advanced American statutes and is 
likely to prove more effective than 
those which simply require that the 
markup shall be sufficient to cover the 
retailer's cost of doing business. 


The British Columbia fair trade law, 
officially known as the Commodities 
Retail Sales Act, contains the all-im- 
portant “non-signer clause” which 
makes it an offense for any retailer to 
sell any price-fixed article at less than 
the price stipulated by the manu- 
facturer in any contract with a retailer, 
regardless of whether or not the seller 
himself has accepted such a contract. 

The lineup of forces, pro and con, is 
essentially the same in British Colum- 
bia as in the states. A great many 
manufacturers are apathetic to the 
Commodities Retail Sales Act, which 
finds its chief supporters among inde- 
pendent book and drug dealers. The 
grocery chains are adamant in their op- 
position to the measure, though they 
accept the Food Products Minimum 
Loss Act gracefully because it promises 
to relieve the severe price competition 
that they have suffered at the hands of 
the big-city department stores, which 
have used their grocery departments as 
loss leaders. 

There is a large body of public 
opinion in British Columbia opposed 
to these laws and to all suggestion of 
market control, which it regards as 
merely another form of government 
interference. The province’s experi- 
ences with controlled prices have been 
varied; the compulsory regulation of 
the fruit industry has worked out 
smoothly by stabilizing markets, while 
efforts to regulate potato sales have 
been accompanied by endless turmoil. 

Meanwhile, Vancouver, the prov- 
ince’s largest city (population 300,000) , 
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is flirting with the idea . 
milk a public utility, estab! 
form prices and a municip 
uting system. 


Three-Way Ken 


How new magazine solyed 
its problem of editori.| Policy 
is also “inside stuff.” 


As long ago as last sun 
House of Esquire and _ its 
David Smart gave out th: 
nouncement of a new maga 
called Ken. Ken was to by 
monthly. It’s editor would p; 
Ernest Hemingway. It wou! 
itself with “The Insiders’ W 
Before very long it becan 
Ken was having birth pains. | 
wasn't to be Hemingway af! 
was to be Jay Allen, one-tiy 
correspondent for the Chicago Jr 
Hemingway, still attending | 
Spain, was to be a sort of 
advisor. Jay Allen had hard! 
himself in his swivel chair why 
announced that Gilbert Seldes 
run the show, that his contri 
tors would be such noted |i! 
John Spivak, Paul de Kruif, ; 
Hemingway. The word went 
that Ken wouldn’t only give 1! 
story, but give it from the 
point of vantage. The word w: 
around again that Ken's pros 
advertisers didn’t like that idea at 
This week Ken hit the new: 


MARKETING 


ANGLES 


When the Federal Trade Commission 
last summer exonerated Montgomery 
Ward & Co. of charges of violating 
the quantity discount provisions of 
the Robinson-Patman law, it virtually 
pulled the teeth out of those once 
fearful restrictions. It did that by 
going beyond the facts in the case to 
point out that Ward would have beer 
entitled to discounts of 28% rather 
than the 14% to 18% which it re- 
ceived, so much cheaper was the 
Ward method of buying. Rep. Pat- 
man immediately climbed down the 
commission's throat (BW—Sep4'37, 
pl8). Now Washington understands 
that a somewhat chastened commission 
is trying very hard to hang another 
complaint on the mail order company 
and make this one stick. 

* @ 
It's been pretty nearly two months 
since New York City had a liquor 
price war. The first days of spring, 
though, and the continued sales de- 
cline had the package liquor stores 
itching for activity. So this week, 
fair trade contracts notwithstanding, 
New York had another slam-bang, 
city-wide price war. Whether dis- 


tillers will stand by their guns as 
they did before (BW —Jan19'38,p. 
or whether they will be tempted tw 
throw over their price contracts once 
and for all was another big worry 
that beset fair trade forces this week 
(see page 34). 

Advertising managers of food com- 
panies and lawyers will meet at the 
Hotel Commodore April 6, under the 
sponsorship of the Associated Grocer) 
Manufacturers of America, to talk 
over what they can and can't do under 
the provisions of the new Wheeler- 
Lea act (BW—Marl9’37,p41). Ano 
advisory committee, which will be 
made up of advertising managers, is 
to be appointed to work out stand 
ards of interpretation of those provi- 
sions of the act that affect food adver- 
tising. 

2 ¢ 
P. Lorillard Co., makers of Old Gold 
cigarettes, have a new dime cigarette, 
Sensation. First introduced in Janv- 
ary, Sensations are now being distrib- 
uted in California, the Midwest, and 
the South. The East is to be tackled 
later in the year. 
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Ernest Hemincway 
Ken: “Hemingway has been in 
sain. . - Although announced as an 
jitor he has taken no part... if he 
wes eye to eye with us we would like 
to have him as an editor . . . if not, he 


Said 


is fired or quits.” 


Its managing editor was Esquire’s edi- 

Arnold) Gingrich. Its working 
litors, who would either contribute 
gularly to the magazine or edit ac- 
pted material—who would, at least, 
nd their names—included Paul de 
Kruif, George Seldes, John Spivak, 
Ravmond Gram Swing, Artist George 
Grosz. Its editorial policy was much 
sit had been announced in the be- 
gnning—the insiders’ world. Ken was 


; democratic magazine. It would ap- 
ear every other Thursday, cost a 
iarter a copy, sell advertising for $900 
1 page. The first issue was 138 pages 
lng, with 72 advertisers occupying 53 
ages of advertising space. It guar- 
nteed a circulation of 250,000. Print 

rder of the first issue was 500,000. 

As it had bragged last summer, Ken 
uld be read three ways. First there 
ere the articles themselves. Then each 
ticle carried a paragraph in bold-face 
type, summarizing the article, for the 
benefit of lazy readers. Finally, there 
vas a section about midway through 
the magazine where all the illustrations 
for the articles were collected together, 
as a sort of picture magazine in them- 
elves, for the benefit of those schooled 
in a simpler technique of study by Life 
and Look, As in every Smart publica- 
tion the reader got a bulk of material 
which was more than his money’s 
worth—more than enough to last him 
out two weeks. 

Insiders who got their first copy of 
Ken wondered more about what the 
“inside” dope was on the working rela- 
tions between its liberal editors and its 
practical managing editor than about 
the inside as revealed in its various 
articles on the war in Spain, share- 
croppers, syphilis, Hitler’s future wife, 
and inflation. 


vill remain as a contributor until he | 


ti-war, anti-fascist, anti-communist— | 


> 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 


Tuts Hartford Steam Boiler Inspector is on the last leg of a trip 
to the aid of an ailing turbine. He has traveled for two days into the 
wilderness by auto, boat and, at last, buckboard. 

Such a “pilgrim’s progress” is typical of Hartford service. ; 


No matter where your plant is located, a Hartford specialist can 
be called for a specialized job. He brings to you not only the skill | | 
of long personal experience, but the authority of an institution 
devoted solely to the business of engineering inspection and insurance. 

Every year the Hartford men together, in their travels at the 
behest of industry, exceed the total of 5,000,000 miles. 

They are adding daily to Hartford’s experience gained from 
18,000,000 inspections and from 71 years of protecting power. But, 
more to the point, they are adding to your security and peace of 
mind . . . by using this experience to aid you in maintaining con- 
tinuous plant operation. Consulting with them, in your interests, is 
the Company’s unique Home Office engineering force. 

Ask your agent or broker to place your boiler or machinery policy 
with this specialized organization . . . industry’s choice for half of all 


engineering insurance carried in America. 


THE HARTFORD STEAM BOILER 
INSPECTION AND INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
OLDEST IN THE COUNTRY, LARGEST IN THE WORLD. ENGINEERING INSURANCE EXCLUSIVELY 
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gUSIN 
SOLVIN' 
New P roducts— New processes, new desiv ys: relding 
time 
Clients new applications of old materials and ideas. bee, is 
d — packed 
Sel V S e | From Denmark, England, France, and color blends; illuminating eng ‘ 
New Zealand, via Dutch Boy Painter, find new uses for lighting off . \ PATE? 
Co. house publication of National Lead tories, and public buildings. Rens 
Mende Co., 111 Broadway, New York, comes jpe an 
Co. | word that when walls of hospitals, For radio fans who hesitat, ex. 
Gesites Wacnte Co | restaurants, home kitchens, and even change the known tone qua! |e ef 
ybar Electric Company ° 
, | abattoirs are colored with a medium their old favorite sets for th: jowe 
Association of American Soap ‘ 
ond Glycine Brodncen bright blue, flies may not entirely re- facilities of remote control an.) pysh 
| Group IV fuse to enter, but they soon leave. button tuning, Setchell Carlso... [y, 
N.Y. State Savings Banks Assn. 2233 University Ave., St. Paul, < mar 
Bank of the Manhattan Company SALESMEN of We Wakefield Brass keting Tunit, an automatic emote 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co. Co., Vermilion, O., including Mr. tuning unit for attachment (ay) 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. | Wakefield himself, are using a potent 
(Trade Mark Service Division) | little conversation-opener and lighting- 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society | demonstrator in their business contacts. 
of the U. S. Black molded Durez box bears sales- 
Copper & Brass Research Assn. | man’s name on its cover. He lays it on 
Trans-Atlantic Passenger Conference vithout 
White Rock Mineral Springs Co. terial is 
LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc ardnes 
The Texas Company to be h 
(Magazines and Newspapers) ommo! 
Beech-Nut Packing Company Delawa 
(Food Products; Oralgene Gum) extract 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company recalcit! 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co sadie withest soldering 
Users can get five favorite sta! WaeN | 
Newell-Emmett | a flash from their favorite arme! Bi 
COMPANY Wirutn the next few weeks it wil! 
Advertising Counsel | possible for anyone to make 
| man stereopticon talk or lect fart 
: 40 EAST 34th ST., NEW YORK | means of the new Selectrosli:! York, | 
signed especially for the Leitz to lead 
VIII-S projector. Ingenious rotating just no 
turret holding 48 2x2-in. slides 
the prospect's desk. Prospect can make slide changes automatically 
scarcely resist opening it, pushing the remote push-button control. Wit! Pitch 7 
| switch, and illuminating a_ perfect properly arranged, embarrassing « Mis C 
| Plaskon miniature of the Wakefield shafts 
| Commodore reflector. Kurz-Kasch, Inc., 
Dayton, O., molded the box; Gorham Texrop 
Co., Providence, R.I., molded the re- = ent 
flector; Wakefield Co. assembled the on 
‘4 _ job complete with batteries and lamp. may b 
Aprasive particles deeply imbedded in 
Grip-Tread Mastipave floor covering 
# make it virtually slip-proof on factory 
ES ramps, steps, and other areas where 
ff moisture, oil, and grease films may be 
cs present. Pabco-Paraffine Companies, in projection order become impossi)le. 
‘ Inc., 475 Brannan St., San Francisco, Spindler & Sauppe, Inc., 86 Third >t. 
e make it in rolls 3 ft. wide and 75 ft. San Francisco, will also furnish Selec- 
OVER SO. OF ALL ROOMS $3.50 OR 4 
LESS. SINGLE: $5.00 OR LESS, DOUBLE long in one color only—dark red. troslide with shadow box and trans!u- 
cent screen for display purposes. 
Earty next month, National Trans- 
: former Corp., 224-232 2ist Ave., Pater- At least one feature of the new tubular 
| son, N.J., will be ready to market its steel school desks now being brought 
3 new line of Luminous Tube Multiple- out by Royal Metal Mfg. Co., 1155 
Circuit Transformers for neon and S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, should be Sevens 
\ other luminous gas signs. Circuits are adopted more widely by all man hp. raz 
. polarized, making it possible to place turers of desks for business as we 4 vated 
tubes close together without oscillations schools. They have replaceable M»s-on- aw 4 
or punctures. Sign makers will appreci- ite tops which may be renewed alo selecti 
| ate the opportunity for beautiful new as easily as desk blotters. tions ¢ 


| | 
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spvixe the problem of keeping coated ; 
-elding electrodes fresh over a_period | 


New York Worlds Fair” 


‘time. Harnischfeger Corp., Milwau- 
we, is beginning to pack its Smooth- 
re Welding Electrodes in new vacuum- 
acked cans. 


\ paTENTED four-point grip on the new 
fens Extractor for removing broken 
ie and studs assures a strong bite 


sithout hammering or pounding. Ma- 
ierial is forged steel heat-treated to a 
ardness of 490 Brinnell, which ought 
to be hard enough to grip almost any 
ommon metal. Reps Tool Co., 220 
Delaware Ave., Buffalo, is making the 
extractors in sets of 10 sizes to outwit 
recalcitrant pipes and studs. 


Wuen the finish on the antique direc- | 


tors’ table or the patina on the office 
furniture begins to dull, the signs are 
ripe for a quick and easy application 
f Jackson of London English Polish. 
Mark Jackson, 35 W. 58th St., New 
York, has been supplying it for years 
to leading interior decorators and is 
just now beginning to explore the con- 
wumer market. 


Ixvsipe the housing of the new Vari- 
Pitch speed changer of Allis-Chalmers 
Mig. Co., Milwaukee, are two pairs of 
shafts which each mount two deeply 
gooved Vari-Pitch sheaves carrying 
Texrope V-belts. Pitches of all sheaves 
are controlled simultaneously through 
4 worm-and-gear mechanism which 
may be operated manually, or elec- 
trically if remote control is desired. 


Seven sizes will be marketed with a 


hp. range from 1 to 35 and an infinitely | 


variable speed range of 3.75 to 1. A 
new vest-pocket slide rule facilitates 
selection of speeds for various applica- 
tions throughout industry. 


The first building erected for the New York World's Fair. 
Occupies 1% acres. Air conditioned. And equipped with 
Sturtevant Air Circulating Equipment! 

Houses the 700 officers and executives of the Fair and 
their Staffs. Includes 112 separate offices and an employees’ 
cafeteria seating almost 500 people at one time. 

B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 
Branch Offices in 40 Other Cities 


B. F. Sturtevant Company of Canada, Limited — Galt, Toronto, Montreal 


WORLD'S LARGEST MAKERS OF AIR HANDLING AND 
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LOST THE BATTLE 
OF TRENTON* 


ng 


eer 


A LITTLE THING 
but it made a big difference 


Small in size, but big in performance, Twin 
Dise Clutches and Power Take-Off Units are 
vital to the dependability, safety and long 
life of the machines used in excavating, road 
building, material handling, farming, oil well 


drilling and pumping, and in the machine 
Their sound design, minimum 


tool industry. 
number of parts, easy, positive engagement 
and release, easier adjustment and simpler 


lubrication explain the overwhelming prefer- 


ence of machinery users, manufacturers and 
designers for Twin Dise Clutches. Write for 
Twin Disc Clutch Company, 
Racine,  isconsin. 


literature. 


i Twin Dise Power Take- 
Offs are designed and 
built to unfailingly with- 

7 stand the unusually severe shock loads 

7 encountered in oil field pumping. 
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Farm Income—$3,550,000.00() 


That looks like a fair estimate for the first six ») ni}. 
of 1938. Prices are lower but, as a result of large 
crops, farmer has more to sell. 


Five years of rising farm income have 
come to an end. Eleven months of pre- 
cipitately declining prices have seen to 
that. Yet the farmer will have a good 
deal more cash during the first half of 
1938 than the more pessimistic esti- 
mates would indicate. 

Prices the farmer will receive for his 
products in the first half of 1938 will 
be about 25% lower than in 1937 and 
probably 10% lower than in 1936. But, 
as a result of last year’s large crops, 
the farmer has a good deal more to sell 
this year than in either of the two pre- 
ceding seasons. On top of that, Uncle 
Sam will be ladling out some dandy 
benefit and adjustment payments. 

The worst that can be expected is 
that farm cash income from marketings 
of crops and livestock will be about 
what it was in 193l—prices now are 
just about exactly parallel to 1931, and 
could conceivably keep on cracking as 
they did in that year. Farmers took in 
$3,009,000,000 in the first half of 1931. 
Add in the %540,000,000 that they 
should receive from the federal govern- 
ment in the first six months of 1938, 
and cash income of nearly $3,550,000,- 
000 is indicated. 

That would fall about 7.7% short of 
the %3,846,000,000 chalked up in the 
first half of 1937 but it would exceed 
substantially the $3,295,000,000 for the 
comparable 1936 period. 

Guessing what prices are going to do 


_ isn’t an attractive job at the moment, 


but it may safely be assumed | 
aren’t going to break as fas! 
did in 1931 if Washington ha 
If the fall is reversed, the ca- 
from marketings will probabh| 
the $3,125,000,000 recorded jy 
half of 1936. It could, quit: 
reach $3,200,000,000. And, wit 
ment payments of $540,000, 
this would mean total cash o 
000,000 for the six months (in 
period benefit payments wi 
000,000, bringing total in 
$3.295,000,000) , only 246% be 

This estimate of $540.00 
Uncle Sam’s contribution to { 
perity in the six months is 
several factors. Benefit payny 
ing from last year’s soil co: 
program were $17,000,000 in 
and $30,000,000 in February 
shouldn’t fall below Februs 
there is an estimated $335.00 
be paid in the second quart: 
adds up to $411,000,000. 


Payments for Cotton Growers 


But, in addition, cotton grow 


$130,000,000 due them as price 


ment payments on last 


This originally was not to be | 
after pr 
could give proof that they had 
ated in the 1938 crop reducti: 
they 
overwhelmingly in favor of the ; 


until late this year, 


inasmuch as 


gram. But, 


year 


ment’s marketing quotas for ty 


planted in earlier years. 


approximations based on past averages. 


‘Planting Plans—Crop Possibilities 


The Department of Agriculture has canvassed farmers to find out how muc! 
various crops they intend to plant this year. 
leading crops are official estimates, and comparisons are with actual acreayes 
Estimates of 1938 yields represent either Depart: 
of Agriculture estimates or, in cases where official forecasts are not available, 


ot 
The following 1938 acreages for 


1938 
Bu. 2,360,000,000 
Winter Wheat........ SActes 57,492,000 
\Bu. 630,000,000 
Spring Wheat { Actes 22,282,000 
| Bu. 200,000,000 
Cotton... .. Actes 26,000,000* 
! Bales 11,000,000 
1,784,000* 
Lb. 1,375,000,000 
J Actes 1,073,000 
\Bu. 51,500,000 
Bu. 350,000,000 
36,333,000 
\Bu. 1,100,000,000 


1937 1936 1935 
96,483,000 100,599,000 98,372 
2,644,995,000 1,507,089,000 2,303.74 
57,612,000 49,765,000 
865,102,000 519,874,000 465,31 
23,750,000 23,959,000 22,14 
188,891,000 106,892,000 161,02 
34,300,000 20,932,000 27,888 
18,934,000 12,399,000 10,63 
1,706,000 1,437,000 1,43 
1,505,762,000 1,154,131,000 = 1,297,21 
1,093,000 969,000 
53,004,000 49,002,000 38,784.00 
.216,000 3,191,000 3,592 
391,159,000 331,918,000 386, 380 
37,101,000 39,117,000 40,690 
1,146,258,000 785,506,000 1,194,902 


*Crop quotas in effect as a result of referenda of growers. 
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i of Agriculture has recom- 
od disbursement of adjustment 
ante at onee, and appropriate 
been introduced (BW— 
). This will be a nice but- 
against decline in the South’s in- 
in the next several months. 
piscussing farm prospects beyond 
fest half of the year is risky busi- 
. even though the Department of 
doriculture has compiled acreage esti- 
tes which provide rough working 
bles for forecasting crop yields (see 
on page 40). Prices for 
she eecond half of the year are an even 
oreater enigma than they are for the 
best half: weather, weevils, and grass- 
hoppers can work drastic changes in 


partme! 


lation 


t! crop itlook. 


Growing Conditions Improve 
Most of the long-range conjecture is 
confined to the winter wheat crop. | 
Last fall's planted acreage was 57,492,- 

a acres, just a shade under the peace- 
time peak set in the preceding year. 
Growing conditions were only fair last 
foll and winter, but there has been a 
cided improvement in the last few 
eks, even in the usual drought areas. 


Bottom 
round 630,000,000 bu. And, as the 
rop is off to a more favorable start 
than it was a year ago, three months 
f cood weather could spell a bumper 
eld 
If the crop runs 630,000,000 bu. or 
more, allowing for a spring wheat yield 
f 150,000,000 to 200,000,000 bu., the 


s. Carryover next July 1 will be ap- 
roximately 200,000,000 bu. (it was 
der 100,000,000 a year earlier) on 
top of a crop of about 800,000,000 bu. 
Normal domestic needs aren’t much 
er 675,000,000 bu., and the present 
nclination is to look for a poorer 
reign market than that which will 
ake possible exports of perhaps 80,- 
10,000 to 90,000,000 bu. in the current 


rop year, 


Defers Mailing Rule 


Post Office postpones, until 
July 1, its ban on precanceled 
stamps of more than 6¢. 


Wasnineton (Business Week Bureau) 
Because business is right in the mid- 
le of its spring mailing season, the 
Post Office Department’s ban on pre- 
anceled stamps over the 6¢ denomina- 
tion has been suspended until July 1. 
Precanceled mailings run into millions 
of dollars. Nobody knows how much, 
ecause the output of the Bureau of 
Engraving is supplemented by precan- 
eling at post offices throughout the 
ountry. It’s pretty much of a head- 
che because the department suspects 
that the re-use of such stamps off- 


estimates of yield now run | 


nited States will have another sur- | 


11 


YOUR WORTH 


HOW TO BE SURE OF GETTING 
YOUR MONEY’S WORTH IN CONCRETE 


SAVINGS OF 38¢ TO $1.49 A CU. YD. BY 
THIS NEW, LOW-COST ESTIMATING METHOD 


WO recently erected buildings give 

the quickest picture of what this new 
book is all about. One, a “rush” job— 
6-story, concrete frame, Popham Hall 
Apartments, Scarsdale, N. Y.—which had 
to be ready for Fall rentals. The other 
—ll-story, steel-frame, New England 
Power Co. Building, Boston—where there 
wasn't any pressure for early completion. 


Two entirely different structural prob- 
lems; yet, on the rush job, the contractor 
saved $1.45 a cu. yd. of concrete; and on 
the job that wasn’t in a hurry, the saving 
was $1.49 acu. yd. Simply because, in each 
instance, the con:ractor selected the erection 


schedule which showed the lowest overall cost 


of time, forms and cement. 


This new book outlines a quick, easy 
way to find the lowest-cost erection 
schedule on any conerete building. On 
some jobs, “Incor’ 24-Hour Cement, 
which is self-supporting in one-fifth the 
usual time, shows maximum economy; on 
others, Lone Star Cement is the better 
buy. Tell your contractor to use Lone 
Star or "Incor™*. . . whichever shows the 
lowest cost. Write for copy of “Cutting 
Concrete Costs.” Lone Star Cement 
Corporation, Room 2292, 342 Madison 


Avenue, New York. *Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 


LONE STAR CEMENT CORPORATION 


MAKERS OF LONE STAR CEMENT:::‘INCOR’ 24-HOUR CEMENT 
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sets the saving from expedition in department’s printing cosi. jy) 


\ THE FATE OFA handling of precanceled mail matter. seems that two stamps have 4 ps 
es That’s why, after years of urging logical effect on the addre oo H 
BUSINESS CARD | by postal inspectors, precanceling of first impression is that he i. got, 
5a stamps over 6¢ will be stopped. This a letter, not a circular. 
I 


will cut out parcel post (on which Because of the heavy 


the minimum rate is 7¢), as the de- business produced by the speial th), 
partment’s order also prohibits the class rate on bulk mailings 2, , 
use of more than one precanceled on circulars and miscellaneo)s 
stamp on any one piece of mail mat- matter; 8¢ a Ib. on books and eq) 
ter of any class. In response to the logues), the department is not al, 
| tearful plea of direct-mail users, the being a party to such an innooes 
| department will wink, however, at conspiracy. On such bulk mailing 
| continued use of two 4¢ precanceled precancellation is the alternative + 
| stamps instead of one l¢ stamp on the non-meter system, whic!) entails 


| third class mailings. This runs up the $10 fee, or to a metered system, 


U. S., Mexico—and Points South 


With six billions invested in Latin America, this coun. 


Redipoint travels 
around with your cus- 
tomer or prospect. It’s 


et re alg agen try must take protective action. Yet reprisal against 
Mexican seizure may cause wide anger. 


you ask for a better 
reminder of your 


oy pany’s product or Tue United Fruit Co. is one of the light this week—is only the immediate 
Seve (eed service? best-known businesses all around the issue, though an important one 
meme | Caribbean. Swift, Armour, and Wilson There is in much of Latin America 
| pt a are familiar names in Buenos Aires. a fear of the United States and of its 
or you | The W. R. Grace interests and Cerro de imperialism. Former President Hoover 
| _ Pasco are old standbys in Peru. Ven- made a gesture of friendship towani i! 
i | ezuela and Colombia know best the South America when he visited coun- 
i BROWN & BIGELOW | oil companies, both British and Amer- tries along both coasts on a pre-inav- 
4 7 / ican. Ford has a rubber plantation in gural trip. President Roosevelt and» 
SAINT PAUL « MINNESOTA | central Brazil large enough, if inten- Hull have furthered the good neighbor 
: sively developed, to supply the entire program, both by personal visits to t 
Z United States market. Havana gets its Latin American nations and by activ 
; electric power from a subsidiary of the cultivating them economically an! 
American and Foreign Power Co. In politically. 
all, the United States has over $6,000,- Mexico's present crisis grew out of 
; 000,000 invested in Latin America. oil (BW—Mar26'38,p13), spread 
What is the future of these invest- week to silver, and may yet grow int 
ments in Latin America? That is the either a major domestic economic criss 
real problem confronting Washington or a fresh wave of hatred for the 
this week as it studies the develop- “gringos” north of the Rio Grande 


ments in Mexico. Silver—in the lime- Mexicans have for some time been 


It STOPS... he LOOKS... you LISTEN 


The radio service engineer is quite a fellow... 
He has to be! The “great radio audience” has 
a common characteristic—IMPATIENCE, 


P. R. Mallory is proud of its leadership in 
backing them up with products and service. 
The Mallory-Yaxley trade mark has long 
been the symbol of quality in radio products 
—volume controls, condensers, switches and 
a wide variety of accessories and parts. Last 
vear the radio public bought over two million 
dollars’ worth of Mallory-Yaxley replace- 
ment parts through its radio service men. 


The skill and knowledge which has built | 
this division of the Mallory business can be 

utilized in many other industries. We invite | 
your inquiry. 


P. R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS INDIANA 
Cable Address —Pelmalio 


PARTS FOR RADIO, ELECTRICAL, DRAMATIZING THE OIL PROPERTY SEIZURE—Mexican laborers in Mev 
AUTOMOTIVE AND INDUSTRIAL FIELDS < City’s main plaza, the Zacalo, burn a coffin representing the foreign oil compan'e 
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¢ up the great plantations and | 
e of which had been con- 
lied by foreigners. Expropriation 

government bonds was 
st cases, but interest has 


ment n 
le in me 
» heen paid regularly and there is 
» hope of payment of the obliga- 
aturity. 

The oil crisis has been developing 
come time, came to a head on | 
- 18. when the government took 
- the properties with a promise to 
iomnify the British and United | 
tes companies for the $400,000,000 


» had invested. 


(il Distribution Is a Problem 


Mexico has a peculiar problem with 
oil fields. The government lacks | 
igh tank cars to move the oil to the 
s or adequately to distribute it 
wh the country. It has no tanker 
is to handle exports. The powerful | 

yopriated companies naturally have | 
sed to handle the oil. Japan, the | 

oly great consuming nation with an | 
portant fleet of tankers, is said to be 
sotiating for the purchase of some | 

Mexican oil. This can’t yet be con- 
rmed, and even if it develops later, the 
me lapse before regular distribution 

legins is going to subject the Mexican 


sovernment and the oil workers to real | 


privations. 

Washington’s announcement that it | 
ould discontinue the purchase of the 
Mexican silver production—largest in 
the world—was not a great surprise. 
The silver-buying policy has been | 
everely criticized in this country. 
Washington has justified it on the basis 
that it helped to raise the price of one 

portant commodity and to stabilize 

rencies in Latin America and the 
Far East. 

If Mexico is finally compelled to sell 
ts silver in the open market in London, 
the price is almost certain to toboggan. 
It is true that mining activities all over 
the world are lower now than they were 
a year ago, because of the depression, 
but it is unlikely that the open market 
an absorb an additional 5,000,000 oz. 
of silver a month without a consider- 
able period of adjustment. During that 
time, Mexico is faced with the threat 


lisorder. 
Import Trade at Standstill 


The peso wavered this week between 
*0¢ and 25¢. The Mexican mint was 
busy turning out silver pesos to replace 
paper money and restore internal confi- 
lence in the currency. Import trade was 
at a standstill. Retail buying was 
limited to necessities, with shopowners 
reluctant to sell because of the inability 
to judge replacement costs. Operations 


General Motors reduced working hours 
because of the uncertain market for 


of complete economic and currency | 


in the oil fields were cut drastically, | 
and such branch plants as Ford and | 


GENERAL ELECTRIC ANNOUNCES 


SIGHT SAVING SIZES 


REDUCED AS MUCH AS 25% 
The 19th Major Price Cut in 17 Years 


Effective April 1st, 1938 


SIZE was NOW 


100 20%... 


50.100-1s0 watt... OO*.... 45¢ 
100.200-300 wart. -65*....60¢ 


200 watt........ 
300 wart’........ 00*....50¢ 
500 WATT (Clear) $1.20 


*Clear, medium base. 


55¢ 
65¢ 
aT... 85¢ 


Brighter MAZDA 
LOW PRICES 


Affecting lamps used in Homes... Industry 
... Commerce ... Education ... Transportation 


Space does not permit the listing of all the ty 
and sizes of lamps made by G-E. Many ot 
lamps are also affected by this latest price re- 
duction, including lamps for streets, highways, 


trains, locomotives, and street cars. 


On April 1st, General Electric announces 
a double saving for everyone who wants 
better light for better sight: 


First, new brighter MAZDA lamps that 
give you more light than ever before, at 
no additional cost for current. Second, 
General Electric’s 19th major price re- 
duction in 17 years. New low prices on 
sight-saving sizes for the home, and on 
nearly all sizes used in stores, offices, 


factories, schools, and transportation. 
This makes better light available to more 
and more people every year at lower cost. 
Because of this continued policy of offer- 
ing better and better MAZDA lamps at 
lower and lower prices, it pays to make 
sure that each bulb you buy carries the 
famous G-E monogram. 

General Electric Company, Nela Park, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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their cars and the unwillingness to 


bring in fresh supplies of parts until 
conditions are more stable. 

Washington—and United States busi- 
ness—faces one of the most critical 
situations in a long time. If Washing- 
ton puts pressure on Mexico, it is likely 
to start a wave of anti-“gringo” feeling 
which might quickly spread to other 
Latin American countries. Nationalism 
is intense in most of these countries. 
All of them would like to control their 
own natural resources and the public 
utilities. Outside Mexico, there is no 
special pressure on the foreign owners 
now, though many of them are rapidly 
bringing domestic capital into the en- 
terprises. 

If no effective protest is made to 
Mexico, and the expropriation project 
is carried on to the mining companies 
and the utilities, it will be a signal to 
the other Latin American nations that 


this country does not intend effectively 
to protect the business and the invest- 
ments of its nationals south of the Rio 
Grande. 

European reactions are also im- 
portant. The dictator nations would 
welcome any opportunity to discredit 
the foreign policy of the democracies, 
or to dramatize the “villainy” of the 
United States. 

These are the problems which Sec. 
Hull is studying in Washington this 
week, and which confront American 
executives who see their Mexican busi- 
ness jeopardized but who want to make 
no move which will stir up the unrest 
of the remainder of Latin America 
against the foreigner. In working out a 
solution to this problem, Washington is 
likely to have the full support of Lon- 
don; for, next to the United States, 
Britain has the largest stake in this 
part of the world. 


Britain’s “Shadow” War Plants 


Auxiliary factories are established in conjunction with 
existing enterprises, to train industry in military 
work, Airplanes get most attention. 


Ir war comes, how is industry going 
to be organized to meet the military 
needs of the government? 

Washington has debated a_ half 
dozen bills relating to neutrality, war 
profits, and industrial conscription in 
the last few years but officials and in- 
dustrial leaders know that all of them 
would be scrapped for one good bill 
which would be quickly enacted if an 
emergency arose. 

British officials, with an eye to the 
massing of fast German planes only a 
few hours’ flight from the Channel 
ports, and to the bitter struggle in 
Spain, are already going ahead more 
realistically. They are making rapid 
progress on a five-year preparedness 
program on which $1,500,000,000 is 
being spent each year. The airplane 
industry is already organized on a war 
basis, and the scheme is spreading 
to other lines this spring. 

What is the “shadow plan” which 
the British have devised to speed up 
their armament program? Is industry 
compelled to cooperate? Who pays 
the bills? How far does the scheme 
interfere with routine business? How 
far has it been developed? 


How Shadow Plan Works 


The shadow plan is a_ scheme 
whereby auxiliary factories are built, 
equipped, and managed in conjunction 
with existing commercial enterprises to 
provide the country with reserve ca- 
pacity to produce war materials in a 
hurry. 

These auxiliary plants, or “shadow” 


factories, are in almost all cases ad- 
jacent to the existing plants of the 
companies which the government has 
chosen to carry out its program. Co- 
operation is not compulsory. The gov- 
ernment pays the cost of building and 
equipping the new factories, but they 
remain the property of the govern- 
ment after the emergency has passed. 

When the factory is built and 
equipped according to plans drawn up 
by the industry and approved by the 
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scheme two years ago, and ticized 
the need of building a bi: present 
in a hurry, experimented e for } 
aircraft. Nine of the 14 p! use of 1! 
had been completed on ¢! t that | 
program up to last Novem! re dest 
complete data revealed) ar: lapse. 
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Cost of the 14 plants was £8 34s; syst 
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were invited to participate, but 
drew after a few months because tl 
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SUBSTANCE OF A SHADOW PLANT—The Rootes aircraft factory at Coventr We 
Posted throughout these “shadow plants” are signs in the wartime spirit—“Remembe . 
A Concealed Mistake Is a Crime; It May Cost a Brave Man’s Life.” ge 
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1 the idea of making parts for 


some central unit. 
Bristol \eroplane Co. and Fairey 
sion long major aircraft pro- 
orc are responsible for training spe- 
workers, and assembling and test- 
. motors. Both Austin and Rootes 
, make complete airframes. 
The subdivision of operations on 
Jone engines has been sharply 
om ized here because it does not 


‘present the most economical prac- 
» for precision production and be- 
xe of its vulnerability. It is pointed 


g me , that if in time of war one factory 
~« destroyed, the whole plan would 
lapse. Officials responsible for the 
ogram insist, however, that the pres- 

£8.36, system is the only practical 


vthod of ensuring delivery of en- 
“ses in the brief time demanded. To 
t set this admitted weakness, it is in- 
led shortly to widen the number of 
ms made in each factory until ulti- 
ately each will be equipped to build 
assemble plete engines. 
One big advantage of the present 
vangement during the period the 
le hadow plan is getting organized is 
inducteyifbat it is much easier to train semi- 
Irs killed workers to turn out the parts 
vile man. wrately when only one or two items 


crank.mmust be produced. 
_“"BXhortage of Skilled Labor 


On account of the general industrial 
wery in Britain and of increased 
—_— mament activities, there was a short- 
o. (evifiee of skilled labor even before the 
ulow factories were completed. The 
ation was especially acute among 
killed metal workers for the aircraft 
istry. This had caused many firms 
establish special training courses. 
In the early stages of the air force 
spansion program, much “poaching” 
pok place. The firms which had been 
he first to introduce training plans 
arged that as soon as a man had 
nded his training, he was offered 
igher than standard wages by a com- 
itor. It was soon realized that a 
mtinuation of that practice would 
sult in undue inflation of wage rates, 
ad an agreement was reached to pre- 
ent further poaching. This agreement 
as worked well among aircraft firms, 
hough the industry has continued to 
ttract workmen from other industries. 


raining Problem Taken up 


The government promised from the 
mt to take up with the unions the 
roblem of training unskilled workers, 
it it is only in the last few weeks 
at the problem has really been given 
rious consideration, and in the mean- 
me skilled workers have protested 
forously, and in a few cases gone on 
ficial strikes. 

Wage rates for the British engineer- 
¢ industries are determined by nego- 
tions between the Engineering and 


Allied Employers’ National Federation 
and the Amalgamated: Engineering 
Union. Rates are fixed by districts 
and all firms associated with the Na- 
tional Federation are pledged not to 
pay more than those rates. Actually, 
much of the aircraft work is done on 
a piece-work basis, and weekly earn- 
ings are above those in other indus- 
tries. 


Inspectors in Shadow Plants 


The government’s aeronautical in- 
spection department has representa- 
tives in each shadow factory who are 
responsible for inspection of every- 
thing from raw materials to finished 
product. The number of inspectors 
attached to a factory varies according 
to the plant’s size, but may be as 
high as a hundred. 


“SEE IF KOPPERS MAKES 


15 


Private industry in Britain has not 
been much unsettled by the shadow 
program. and 
skilled workers have been required to 
do heavy duty during the training 


Supervisors certain 


period, but, in return, cooperative ac 
tion among the plants associated in a 
particular project has brought out a 
number of for 
cheaping production. Builders of ma- 
chine tools have been reluctant to ex- 
pand their plants very much to meet 
the new demand because they are con- 
fident activity cannot be maintained 
at present levels after the emergency 
has passed. 

This year, as the shadow project 
is spread to the production of guns 
and munitions, it will get its real test. 
The British anticipate that it will 


schemes speeding or 


work very satisfactorily. 


Crude rubber softens and loses its shape if warmed, 


but when heated with sulfur it becomes tough, clastic 


and very strong. Formerly, 


it was necessary to use 


10% of sulfur and to heat it six hours or more. This pro- 


longed heating injured the rubber. 


Now, with the use of vulcanization accelerators, only 
3% of sulfur need be used and the heating lasts only 


three-quarters of an hour. This improves the quality of 


the tires and makes each mold produce five to ten times 


more tires. Most of these vulcanization accelerators are 


made from benzol, toluol, xylol or naphthalene. These 


chemicals are produced in large volume by hoppers. 


KOPPERS COMPANY 


Bronze - Fast's Couplings - 


Municipal Incinerators Piston 


Treated Timber - 


Boiler and Power Plants - Castings - Coal and Coke - Coal Cleaning 
Plants - Coke and Gas Plants - Creosote - Dehydration Plants - 
Fire Hydrants - 


Purification Systems - Recovery Plants - 
- Ships and Barges - Roofing - Tarmac Road Tars - Tor Products - 
Woter Gas Generators - 


PITTSBURGH 


DHS 
Industrial Chemicals 
Rings Plate-Work, Tanks 

Sewage Disposal Equipment 


Waterproofing - Valves 
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1938 
MANAGEMENT OBJECTIVES 
NUMBER 1 


° ADVERTISING does this! Better advertising will still | rt}, 


reduce the work of salesmen. 


By educating your prospects in advance to understand 
“what” your company is, “why” your product is superio 


“how” your product will benefit the user, “where” it has 


been successfully used and “when” it would pay the pros. 


pect to buy—advertising saves the salesmen’s time and 


your company needless expense. 


Ask your advertising agency whether your appropriation 2) 1 
lebt 

of 

is adequate to accomplish this objective. urmame 
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Business Abroad 


France faces another crisis, is likely to shift toward 


atotalitarian economy as the only way out of her crisis. 
Washington deals firmly with Mexico, but keeps an 
eye on reactions in other Latin American countries. 


Tue Mexican crisis will carry on for 
ye time: there will be fresh devel- 
ts in the Far East; London will 
is over new taxes and a pos- 
nge of government; and Ger- 
pressure on Czechoslovakia 
be anxiously followed; but the 
tation Which threatens to precipi- 
ate the next great crisis is in Paris, 
ere France may in the next few 
avs make the decision to become the 
ext virtually totalitarian state. 
France is evidently face to face 
th another crisis this week. Prime 
\inister Blum is not making public 
; plans until the markets close on 
ridav. and has warned that the bourse 
| not be opened Monday unless the 
roblem is settled. The show-down 
etween social policies and economic 
ossibilities is coming in the near 
ture, if not this week. 
There are three main problems: 
1) France’s social program, involv- 
shorter working hours, vacations 
th pay, and other benefits, is not 
orking Costs are skyrocketing 
hile output is barely holding its 
own, and France is daily less able to 
eet world competition on a_ price 
The wage agreements which 
ere made originally under the new 
cial program are, in many indus- 
es, terminating now, and with price 
vels far ahead of what they were 
hen made, labor is insisting on further 
age increases. In several industries, 
there are already strikes. 
(2) France has a tremendous public 
lebt which is growing. More than 
of the national income is neces- 
sary to service the debt now. A huge 
wmament program which is mounting 
it a tremendous rate wipes out any 
possibility of reaching a balance or 
long anything to reduce the service 
charges 
3) The final problem grows out of 
the first two. There is a lack of 
onfidence in the government which 
prevents any bold action to correct 
the situation. The Popular Front in 
France really has no common front. 
lt is made up primarily of the Com- 
munists, the Socialists, and the Rad- 
al Socialists (who are really com- 
jaratively conservative). They do not 
‘unk alike on many major issues. 
lhe Communists have tried to get 
France to take sides actively with the 
oyalists in Spain; the Radical Social- 
‘ts have successfully opposed this. 
The extreme Left wing has insisted 


on the control of foreign exchange; 
the Radical Socialists have consist- 
ently opposed it. While the Radical 
Socialists were sufficiently social- 
minded to help pass the present costly 
social legislation, they effectively barred 
much more radical measures. 

These are the factors behind this 
week’s crisis. Few authorities in 
France or elsewhere believe that the 
problems can be solved without a na- 
tional coalition cabinet which is 
granted almost dictatorial powers to 
deal firmly with existing conditions. 
The more pessimistic observers expect 
France to shift gradually to a totali- 
tarian government as the only way 
out. 

American business will be affected 
by developments in France, but not 
seriously now because the crisis has 
been anticipated for some time. If 
there is a capital embargo, France 
will be added to the list of nations 
with which it is impossible to do busi- 
ness except through the complexities 
of foreign exchange control systems. 
Imports will be curbed until they are 
more nearly in line with exports. 

The tripartite monetary accord 
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among Britain, France, and the United 
States will be weakened by the loss of 
a member, but it is likely to go on 
functioning on a bilateral basis. France, 
after all, has been more of a problem 
than a help since the frane was forced 
off gold more than a year ago. 

France has already passed from the 
ranks of the major powers in the 
eves of many people. Not since the 
World War has its word carried so 
little weight in Europe as now. What 
ever internal changes are made in 
the next few weeks cannot appre 
ciably alter this situation in time to 
give the French their former influ 
ence on affairs of the immediate fu- 
ture. 

But it is still important to the peace 
of Europe whether or not they meet 
this crisis positively or allow them- 
selves to become involved in a major 
civil struggle. 


Mexico 
Complications behind the pres- 
ent crisis make Washington a 
wary bargainer. Business 
wants to be firm, but fears 
repercussions in other parts 
of Latin America. 
Tue Mexican peso is W avering—around 
20¢ compared to its old pegged value 
of more than 27¢, imports are secured 
only against cash in the country of 
origin, retail trade is near a standstill, 
unemployment is soaring, and the im 


Johnson & Johnson’s New Argentine Factory 


| Shown here is the plant recently completed in Buenos Aires by Johnson & 
Johnson de Argentine, S.A. a subsidiary of the U.S. company. The present 
structure is a one-story factory with offices in the abbreviated second floor. 
However, the building’s foundation was constructed to carry three full stories, 
and these will be added as business in the Argentine develops. The modern 
architecture is typical of much of the current construction in Buenos Aires. 
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INDUSTRIAL 
PROTECTION 


Preparedness against every contin- 
gency is the price of safety. No busi- 
ness seeks trouble, yet unfenced 
industrial property is constantly men 
aced by invasion and vandalism. One 
sure way to prevent trespass, to sate- 
guard buildings and contents is to 
surround your property with a Stew- 
art Non-Climbable Chain Link Wire 
Fence a fence that says “Stop” 
and enforces that emphatic command. 

If you are interested in getting the 
maximum value in assured protection, 
in structural superiority, in long life 
and trouble-free service, check Stew- 
art features against all others and 
learn why Stewart is the leading in- 
dustrial fence, the logical choice of 
keen buyers. 

Send for catalog of typical fence 
installations, and complete informa- 
tion on Stewart exclusive structural 
advantages. Mail the coupon today. 

Stewart Sales and Erection Service 
in all principal cities 


The Stewart fron Works Co., Inc. 
516 Stewart Block Cincinnati, O. 
"World's Greatest Fence Builders Since 1886" 


The Stewart tron Works Co.. Inc. 
516 Stewart Block, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Please send catalog checked below 


Industrial Residential 


| mediate future of Mexican business is 
| most uncertain. 

Following last week's move to ex- 
_ propriate the oil properties of the 17 
| British and American companies, the 
Mexican government has now sug- 
gested that an immediate token pay- 
ment be made to the former owners 
(though no one seems to know where 
the $20,000,000 for this payment can 
be secured now) and that a portion 
of the oil brought to the surface— 
tentatively set at 75°¢—be turned over 
to the oil companies regularly until 
payment is completed. 

This is a shrewd move by the Mex- 
icans who have no tankers to handle 
export oil and only modest facilities 
for storing it at home. First reaction 
abroad is that neither the British nor 
American companies will be willing to 
accept as payment, property which 
they consider their own. On _ the 
other hand, it may yet be considered 
wiser strategy to accept this arrange- 
ment than to run the risk of getting 
nothing but a promise of payment 
“some day.” 

Washington altered the whole pic- 
ture when it announced early this 
week that it would discontinue buy- 
ing Mexican silver, which it has been 
taking at the rate of 5,000,000 oz. a 
month at the world price. At the 
same time the buying price for for- 
eign silver was reduced and the world 
market, in London, was threatened 
with a price collapse. 

This greatly complicated the Mexi- 
can problem. Mexico is the world’s 
largest silver producer. Silver has 
long been a major export item. As 
long as Washington bought all of 
this silver at the world price, Mexican 
mines—which are largely owned by 
Americans—were able to operate prof- 


itably near capacity. 

Business Week representatives who 
have been in Mexico during the last 
year know that the agrarian program 
has been working badly, as might be 
expected during a transition period in 
any country. 
handed small farms carved out of the 
great estates which have been broken 
up, have been slow to accept the full 
responsibility for intensive cultivation 
of their new properties or have lacked 
the executive ability to operate inde- 
pendently. 

This slump in the productive ca- 
pacity of Mexico's farms has presented 
the Cardenas government with an un- 
expected problem. There is a short- 
age of food grains, and Mexico has 
found it necessary this year to buy 
food abroad which heretofore has reg- 
ularly been produced at home. 

Now the government has the addi- 
tional problem of running the oil fields 
and marketing the oil, an especially 
difficult problem now that it has expro- 
priated the foreign owners because they 
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Peons who have been , 


failed to meet the demand: .. , 
high wages. 

The Mexican government 
able to avoid paying thy 
wages on the basis of a patri 
to the workers to cooper lur 
the period of transition. S. 
ever, the average worker 
shown a tendency to assun 
deal of responsibility in w, 
a great national problem 
really his own. 

Washington is confronte t 
major problem in Mexico. |) i »... 
tests too vigorously, it wil! <); 
again the “colossus of the N 
which only recently has bee: oy), 
in most of Latin America, io 
vide European dictatorships 
for their propaganda mills. 

If it protests too weakly. jt y 
give the signal for widespres! ex, 


priation moves throughout La: 
America where United States’ interes. 
have large utility, mining, manuf 


turing, and operating holdings and | 
vestments. 

Washington is trying to steer 
course somewhere between these ty 
points, and business generally will , 
operate, for it understands the eo) 
plications as well as Washington 


Germany 


Business is nervous over long. 


term international outlook. 
Austrian absorption 


new financial drain. 


(Cable) —General nervousness 


is unabated, owing to the Czechosi 
vakian and Spanish situations and ¢! 
high pitch of the electioneering « 
dresses of Germany's foremost leaders 
Berlin optimistically believes 
France is so absorbed in the imp! 
cations of Franco’s imminent victor 
that it is unwilling actively to sy 
port the Czechs, regardless of +! 
formal treaty obligations. 


The seventeen points of Goering: 


economic program are indicative « 


the amazing pace set for Austria 


economic reconstruction and absor 
tion. Most interesting feature is ¢! 
decision to abandon the project for 
second Hermann Goering steel pla: 


near Niirnberg, based on the poor 


south German ore, in favor of a gia! 


meeting point of the richer Austria 
ore and German coke. 
The Reich’s heavy liabilities in © 


nancing Austrian reconstruction af 


likely to frustrate or delay Schacht> 
hope, expressed at the last Reich-bam 
meeting, to discontinue the issue © 


employment bills and the accumu!ati 
of secret debt, and to revert to mor 


normal methods of covering public ¢ 
penditure by taxes and long-term |oats 


creates 
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Great Britain 
Long-term outlook is clouded 
by unsettled conditions in 
Europe. Intensification of 
arms program gives new busi- 
ness stimulus. 


LoxdoN Cable) —The general busi- 
~ atmosphere now has entirely re- 
ered from the scare of Hitler’s in- 
jon of Austria, and ordinary short- 
-» business is now operating on 
jness-as-usual lines. 
On the longer view, however, grow- 
. anxiety is observable in all trades 
: entirely dependent on armaments. 
Where armaments are concerned, 
outlook has improved consider- 
within the last few days. Where 
rmament is not involved, there is 
lisposition to make the best of 
ediate prospects but steer clear 
long-term capital commitments. 
Business is not expecting an early 
» move by Hitler, but is regarding 
) some anxiety the outcome of the 
ition in Spain which, if there is a 
Franco victory, following the present 
sh, may install the Germans and 
ans #s virtual masters of Spain 
th most awkward results for France. 
balance of force rests for the 
ment with Britain, as it is felt 
tler must allow time to digest the 
recent Austrian acquisition, and the 
eent delay operates in favor of 

Britain, with its rising defense and 


ense resources, 

There is a significant indication of 
trend of public opinion in the 
we by Lewis’s Ltd., largest pro- 
cial store chain, to withdraw its 
vers from Germany and Austria 
«a protest against the German cam- 
mm against the Jews. 

On the stock exchange, the recent 
Mexican events have exercised a de- 
essing influence. The general tone 
dull. Taxation uncertainty is a 
eral worry, and there is a_ ten- 
acy to lower prices. The steel in- 
‘try reports full order books, mainly 
sa result of intensification of re- 
nament. 


Soviet Union 
Japan fails to meet final pay- 


ment on the Chinese Eastern 
Railway. 


‘arisen in connection with the fail- 
‘of Manchukuo to meet its final 
vment to the Soviet Union for the 
Chinese Eastern Railway. A Soviet 
t has been lodged in Hsinking 
and Tokyo, since Japan guaranteed 
the payments. 

The payment of ¥6,000,000 on the 


protes 
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Ve 
toscow (Cable) —A new source of 
tation in Soviet-Japanese relations | 
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... How to protect yourself against 
legal mis-steps in advertising 


This new book discusses the legal problems the advertiser encounters 
in the varied relationships of preparing and publishing advertise- 
ments, giving him sufficient knowledge of principles and reasoning 
involved, and what the courts have done in previous Cases, to 
enable him to guide his course and avoid troublesome errors. 
Every phase of advertising is covered, from the context and 
presentation of advertisements and advertising schemes, to the 
many contacts arising between the advertiser, his agencies, his 
competitors, publishers, consumers, and others. 


Just published eg 
LEGAL PHASES OF ADVERTISING 


345 pages By Francis Finkelhor | 
$4.00 Member of the New York Bor | 


oints out the many points over which questi d dis- 
agreements arise makes the rul rt . re nd | 
alive that apply to them ind gives x { 
the attitude of the courts toward the m | 
Look m4 k T 10 DAYS’ EXAMINATION—SEND THE COUPON 
in this book: 
*¢ McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 
—What right of privacy has Send me Finkelhor's Legal Phases of Advertising for 10 days’ 
the individual? | examination on approval. in 10 days | will send $4.00, pius 
—What types of advertising few cents postage, or return book postpaid. (Postage paid 
are prohibited by statute? on orders accompanied by remittance.) 
—What constitutes unfair 
competition in advertising? 
—How can trade-marks be | Name | 
protected? 
—Can your advertisement be | Address | 
protected from copying? 
—What legal claims has the City and Stato 
reader of your advertise- 
ment? Position 
—Is your lottery or contest | : | 
scheme legal? Company -4-2-38 
and many other questions | (Books sent on approval in U. S$. and Canada only.) | 
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due date, Mar. 23, would have com- 
pleted payments which began in 
March, 1935, when the agreement was 
reached, stipulating ¥140,000,000, or 
close to $40,000,000, as the full sale 
price of the CER. One-third of the 
price was to be paid in cash and the 
remainder in Manchukuoan or Japan- 
ese goods over a period of three years. 
This part of the agreement was also 
guaranteed by Japan. 

Observers saw significance in the 
fact that protests were lodged within 
four days after the last due date, 
which is in striking contrast with the 
Soviet Union’s attitude at the time 
when Russia permitted the CER to be 
given up with only a mild protest. 

With the completion of Japanese 
imports on account of CER credits, 
Soviet aversion to trading with ag- 
gressor nations will undoubtedly be 
reflected in a sharp drop of Japanese 
imports, with a proportionate rise in 
imports from the United States and 
England. Recent purchases in Japan 
of electrical equipment and _ various 
machine tools especially may be shifted 
to the United States. 

Although Japan has not yet an- 
swered Soviet protests, it is certain 
that the Soviet government will not 
let the matter rest until Moscow has 
received full satisfaction. 

The Soviet drive toward economic 
normalcy is reflected in the official 
statistics made public this week indi- 
cating that the output of production 
goods in January and February this 
year increased and consumers’ 
goods 9.4%, over last year. 

However, industry as a whole has 
still not overcome last year’s slump. 
Defense and machine-building fulfilled 
only 86% of its planned output. 


Canada 


Business depression is deepen- 
ing. Trade deal with Germany 
produces favorable results. 


Orrawa—The Canadian business ba- 
rometer is seriously dropping. Vir- 
tually all the indices are depressed. 
The slump has extended to wholesale 
and retail trade, which until March 
had been holding up fairly well. In 
the cities, consumer buying has fallen 
off and collections are slow. Carload- 
ings have taken a sharp drop for the 
week, and bank clearings are down 
again. In general the slump is still 
light in comparison with that in the 
United States, but Canadian observers 
see little prospect of a resumption of 
recovery until conditions improve be- 
low the border. 

The general gloom with which the 
world regards Germany is_ relieved 
somewhat for Canadians by a current 
report showing that the Reich is now 
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First Milk Bar in Paris 


Paris, the home of wines, cham- 
pagne, and brandies, has welcomed 
a new beverage—milk. This month a 
| British firm, which has built up a 
large and successful chain in Eng- 
land, opened the first of its Black & 
White Milk Bars in Paris, and if 
this first bar continues its initial 
popularity, others will follow. 

| Partly to introduce a foreign note, 
| and partly to retain the advantages 
| of an established name, the sign 
over the doorway is in English. And 
as evidence that the Black & White 
| people expect to do a rushing busi- 
' mess with Anglo-Saxon transients in 
Paris, the menus—the two signs on 
each side of the doorway—are 
printed one in French and one in 
English. The Black & White Bar 
serves everything in the line of 
soups, fruit drinks, and ice cream, 
as well as all milk beverages. 


buying almost four times as much from 
Canada as three years ago. This is 
largely the result of the provisional 
trade convention of 1936, the prin- 
cipal provision of which was that 


Germany was to spend in the pur-— 


chase of Canadian goods the proceeds 
from goods sold to Canada. Sales to 
Germany declined steadily from nearly 
$12,000,000 in 1931 to under $4,000,- 
000 in 1935, but have now recovered 
to more than the 1931 figure, making 
the balance of trade about even. 
The United States-Canada trade 
pact revision is not expected to come 
in time for consideration by parlia- 
ment at the present session. The Ot- 
tawa government would like to have 
it, and it was understood the budget 
legislation was being held up so that 
it could include tariff changes necessi- 
tated by the pact revision, but pros- 
pects are not now considered bright. 
The Canadian textile industry is 
again faced with widespread labor trou- 


Ontario, 1,500 employees of ( 
Cottons have struck in thre: 
The unions object to adj 
which the company claims are : 
tated by rulings of the new ( 
Labor Board. It had been hiri: 


for jobs which could be handled 


boys simply to keep the olde 


off public relief. The rulings 
payment of minimum adult 


Since it became effective, 


again replaced these adult work: 


In Quebec, provisional union- 


notified Dominion Textiles of 
mand for cancellation of tly 
agreement made last fall. 

The whole textile industry 


with some anxiety the term: 


government commission report ! 
made after a year's invest 
There is some apprehension t! 


report may result in tariff chances 


posing the industry to competit! 


other countries in the home ma 
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dities fall sharply. 


Tue inveterate bargain hunters were 
busy in the financial markets late this 
week after prices of securities and 
ommodities had crumbled to levels 
eminiscent of three and four years 
vo. Take just an isolated instance: 


a 


when the price of United States Steel 
common got under $40 a share on 


Tuesday, long-pull buyers were pretty 
sure they had something. 

The hard facts—and they're not 
pretty —about the mid-week lows for 
prices are substantially the following: 

Common stocks: Value of common 
shares listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange crashed $9,000,000,000 from 
Feb. 23 to the close Mar. 29, a drop 
{ approximately 25%; common stocks 
were down a little more than 46% 
since the middle of last August. 
Stocks were back to the levels of 
f April, 1935. 

Bond averages: A broad group of 
bonds fell 8% since the last week in 
February, and 20% in just over a year. 
High-grade bonds: A group of 10 
itilities (Dow-Jones average), repre- 
senting gilt-edged investments more or 
less immune to changes in earnings, fell 
only 4.7% from the recovery peak 
reached in December, 1936. 
Second-grade rail bonds: Deluged 
with selling due to the downcast state 
f the railroads, junior lines cracked 
63% in just over a year. 
Commodities: Sensitive commodity 
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Money and the Markets 


Bargain-hunters get busy after securities and commo- 
Stocks are back at levels of three 
years ago. Bonds, commodities drop 20% in a year. 


Wall Street Woes 
| Evidence accumulates on the ques- 
| tion of just how difficult it is to 
| make a living in Wall Street. Price 
of New York Stock Exchange 
memberships, always a _ delicate 
barometer, is typical. On Tuesday 
a seat sold at $55,000; on Wednes- 
day one went for $52,000. Both 
figures are the lowest since 1918. 
The worst price in 1932 was 
| $68,000. 
| One solution may be fewer Wall 
| Street houses. Anyhow, big mer- 
| gers are in the wind. Harriman 
| & Keech (one seat, eight branches) 
will consolidate with Winthrop, 
Mitchell & Co. (three seats, six 
branches). The Harriman of Har- 
riman & Keech was Edward Henry, 
railroad builder; the Keeches, F. B. 
and G. W., are dead. Both firms 


are old timers in the “Street.” 


prices (Moody average) declined 
8.1% since the last week in February 
and 20% since the break started just 
a year ago; this week they were at 
the lowest level since July, 1934. 

The break in prices over the last 
five weeks has been attributed, from 
day to day, to a variety of causes. 
War scares have been blamed most 
commonly. But it really boils down 


to the fact that there hasn’t been any 
real recovery in business. 
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Speculators and investors scrambled 
for stocks around last 
on the assumption that there would 
be a real revival in earnings early this 
year. Things have dragged 
Washington has produced no magic, 


autumn’s lows 


along 


business and politics abroad have not 
been reassuring, and stockholders have 
gotten tired of holding on. The mar 
kets have tumbled under small 
and many margin 
gotten hurt. Investors can’t do any 
more than guess at the time 
business will recover enough for earn- 
the present level of 


sales, 
speculators have 
when 


ings to support 
stock prices. 

Cargill’s ‘‘Corner’’ — Accused of 
squeezing the shorts in corn last Sep- 
tember, Cargill Grain Co. of Illinois 
(subsidiary of Cargill, Inc., of Minne- 
apolis) and three of its officers have 
been expelled by the Chicago Board 
of Trade. They had refused to de- 
fend themselves before the board's 
governors, asserting that the grain pit 
was acting as prosecutor, judge, and 
jury. 

But Cargill has not quit without a 
fight. It is carrying the case before 
the Commodities Exchange Adminis- 
tration on Apr. 18, and will fight it 
out in the courts if the federal bureau 
upholds the Board of Trade. (It is 
likely that CEA sees things much like 
the Board, for it was prodding the 
pit to take action throughout the 
squeeze in September corn.) 

For those who tuned in late, Car 
gill is a big grain house which was 
the dominant long in September corn 
There wasn’t much of the cereal avail 
able, and the 
Cargill is accused of buying up avail 


shorts were caught 
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THE CREDIT RESERVOIR 


Relation of deposits to reserves of 
all Federal Reserve member banks 
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able corn to make things harder for 
the bears; the grain house says it 
needed the actual corn to meet its 
commitments. Whether the squeeze 
was intentional or not, Cargill wanted 
the corn, the shorts couldn’t cover 
or deliver without taking whopping 
losses, and the Board of Trade stepped 
in and imposed a settlement price of 
1.104 a bu. (which Cargill says was 
unfair manipulation of price and an 
abuse of authority). 

The leading shorts in September 
corn were the old Farmers National 
Grain Corp., big grain co-op of quasi- 
federal character which is now in liqui- 
dation, and Daniel F. Rice & Co. and 
its customers. LaSalle Street 
that there was bad blood between the 
Cargill and Rice firms which might 
have prompted the former to apply 
the screws. Cargill says it had corn 
contracts which it had to fill and 
that its operations were entirely legiti- 
mate. 


insists 


Soothing the Customers—Wags in 
Wall Street used to refer to the 19380- 
1932 depression as “A, C.”—after the 
crash (1929). But the use of that 
abbreviation is apt to undergo change. 
Serious brokers are inclined to look 
upon the rapid changes now taking 
place in Wall Street as due in large 
part to the Richard Whitney & Co. 
failure, and “A. C.” may come to 
mean after the crash (Whitney). 

As soon as Whitney & Co. was de- 


clared insolvent, the New York Stock 
Exchange ordered brokers to make 
available to customers reports of their 
financial condition—the same reports 
that brokers furnish the exchange it- 
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self 
form was much too detailed 
plicated for the average man 
stand. 

So the exchange has devi- 
plified form for public « 
which members may send to 
tomers to acquaint them 
financial position. This 
indicates the net worth of 
houses and indicates the « 
their liquidity. For most pur. se. 
will more than suffice to reas. 
tomers who were leery of ke 
and securities with brokera; 
as an after-effect of the tn 


affair. 

To what extent brokers 
these simplified statements as 
undetermined. 


The exchange 
permits them to make them 
to customers, but the question 
brokers will be permitted to ert 
their statements is still to be ded 
The exchange is likely to hes tate 
ratify that step. It would enabj 
brokers with large capital fonds ¢ 
compete for accounts purely on 
basis of having a stronger ‘inanc: 
position than some other hous 

Publicity—Banks, of course, 
their financial statements, an: 
positors, if they want to, ma 
invidious comparisons. Depositors ; 
not apt to shift their funds fro 
bank to another because Bank A 
a larger capital than Bank BT! 
determining factors are cony: 
service, and accommodatio: 1 


U. S. Output More Nearly in 


PRODUCTION OF LEAD CUT SHARPLY . 
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Thousands of Short Tons 


York) 


1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 
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PRODUCERS OF LEAD recently have shown a strong inclination to pull prod 


down into line with consumption. 
consumption was 30,135. 


In February output was 34,869 tons while app ren! 
So far this year surplus production has been relatively -:a!!. 


in sharp contrast to the large excess in the final quarter of 1937. 
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ap js true—in the main—of a 


relations with his customers. 
But too much publicity of statements 
the outset-—might have unin- 


consequences, And that is 


at the exchange is naturally con- 
ened about. Right now, when cus- 
mers are still a little bit nervous, 
-okers would not be anxious to intro- 
ce further dislocations by giving 
ir clients something else to think 
wt: the financial statement of one 
against that of another firm. 
\fter a time, of course, if brokerage 
satements become “common know!l- 
jge"—as they will under this system 
making reports available to cus- 
mers—there will be no reluctance to 
+ them get into the papers. Brokers 
I] be as unconcerned about them 
; most banks are about their quar- 
terly reports—something that must be 
iblished, and there you are. 
Although the exchange has devised 
. condensed form, it has made it clear 
‘o all members that customers are to 
e shown the “long form” of report, 
they want it. That means that cus- 
mers of brokerage firms will be in 
e same position as banks have been 
, up to this time. In other words, as 
far as brokers’ affairs are concerned, 
e Stock Exchange is trying to elimi- 
nate “insiders.” 


The Rubber Quota—The rubber mar- 
ket this week was in no position to 
ithstand the shock of any bad news. 
In fact, it was hungry for even a crumb 

f something good. What it got was 
erhaps neither good nor bad, but it 
as discouraging. 

Traders had been expecting Tues- 

iy's meeting of the international com- 

ittee to announce a cut in third quar- 
ter quotas for shipments from produc- 

g countries. But no action was taken, 
the committee putting it off until May 
|. The result was one of the sharpest 
reaks in rubber prices in months. Be- 
fore the end of trading Tuesday after- 
on, crude rubber futures were off 
arly 1}¢. That carried the price of 
the May delivery below 114¢ a lb., the 
west in well over two years. 

The managers of the rubber cartel 
parently are following the conserva- 
tive course. Though consumption of 
tude rubber has been very disappoint- 
og, (BW—Mar26’°38,p57), the cartel 
mmittee hesitates to reduce quotas 
that are already low. Quotas for the 
cond quarter are only 60% of the 
ase figure. Rather than cut third 
juarter shipment quotas now, the car- 
tel committee intends to wait until the 
end of May in order to see if the in- 
iustry doesn’t show some recovery. 
Many tire and rubber company exec- 
itives in this country expect somewhat 
mproved production in the next few 
months. There is the widespread hope 
that replacement demand for tires will 
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A Truckman’s Answer to an Old Argument 


So the railroads pay all the taxes? Not in the opinion of the operator of this 
| truck. License plates (above) and licenses and fees in the truck’s cab (below) 
| bear mute testimony. All told, in making five round trips between Cincinnati 
' and Tampa, taxes and license fees totaled $2,078 (not counting gasoline taxes). 


be fairly active this summer, whether 
automobile manufacturers are good cus- 
tomers for original equipment tires or 
not. It wouldn’t take a very large 
pickup to make crude rubber quotas 
look awfully skimpy if they were to be 
cut below the present 60% level. The 
cartel doesn’t want to be criticized for 
forgetting the consuming industries 
altogether. That happened a year ago 
when the price soared to 27¢. 

Washington and Sugar—Many in the 
sugar trade have felt, ever since the 
announcement last December, that the 
1938 quota of 6,861,000 tons for do- 
mestic consumption was too high. Re- 
cently, with sugar prices slipping 
steadily lower, there has been a good 
deal of grumbling. 


Consequently the trade is looking ex 
pectantly to Washington. Rumors are 
circulating that the Department of 
Agriculture will cut quotas. Many rea 
sons are listed. It is pointed out that 
it is less painful, from the standpoint 
of producing areas, if quotas are cut 
now instead of late in the season when 
production can’t be curtailed. There is 
talk of Cuba being dissatisfied with 
recent low prices, and the whole trade 
agreement with Cuba hangs on sugar 
It is generally-felt that moisture condi- 
tions thus far have been very favorable 
to the Western sugar beet crop. If the 
crop is large the beet areas won't fall 
200,000 tons short of their quota. The 
trade had counted on that quota deficit 
to cut over-all quotas. 

Heretofore, the Department of Agri- 
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ANSWER 


TO THE 


BURNING QUESTION 


Fuel Satisfaction — the unexcelled 
coal mined along the Norfolk and 
Western Railway — meets the most 
exacting demands of industrial, do- 
mestic, and special users. Efficient. 
dependable, and economical, it pro- 
duces maximum heat with a mini- 
mum of waste and burns without 
releasing objectionable corrosive 
gases. Fuel Satisfaction is the ideal 


all-purpose fuel. 


For complete information regarding 
Fuel Satisfaction and for advice or 
assistance in the solution of your 
fuel problems, telephone or write 
any of the following: Coal Traffic 
Department, Roanoke, Va., or any of 
the Norfolk and Western Railway’‘s 
Coal Bureaus located at the follow- 
ing addresses: 10 Post Office 
Square, Boston; Marquette Building, 
Chicago: Dixie Terminal Building. 
Cincinnati: Union Trust Building, 
Cleveland: Book Building, Detroit: 
Reynolds Building, Winston-Salem: 
or any representative of the rail- 
way’'s Freight Traffic Department. 
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CARRIER OF FUEL SATISFACTION 


culture has acted on sugar quotas only 
with a view to preventing a rise in 
sugar prices. But refined sugar is down 


nearly $¢ a lb. from last year’s high of | 


5¢, and Sec. Wallace may feel a bit 
more kindly. 

Winnipeg Wheat—Fairly brisk export 
demand for wheat in Winnipeg early 
this week swept the price of the 


grain up to the best prices since 
March 3. The move was the more 
| spectacular because it began with 


prices at the lowest point of the 
season. 

It would appear that Canada had 
sold for export just about as much of 
last year’s short crop as can be spared. 
After May futures got down almost 
to $1.15 a bu. on the Winnipeg mar- 
ket Monday morning, they began to 
rise. They closed at $1.18} on Mon- 
day; on Tuesday they had soared 5¢ 
—the maximum fluctuation for any 


single day’s trading—before the close. 


Tuesday’s final price represented a 
gain of nearly 9¢ a bu. from Mor- 


| day’s low. 


200,000,000 bu. 


| of about 675,000,000 bu. a year). 


The May contract in Winnipeg 
was much more popular than more 
distant deliveries. A week ago the 
May option was selling 9i¢ above 


| July, and 26%¢ above October (Octo- 


ber wheat represents the new crop, 
and prospects now seem good for a 
considerably larger yield this year than 
in 1936 or 1937). Tuesday night 
May wheat in Winnipeg had forged 
ahead until it was 118¢ higher than 
July, and 313¢ better than October. 
Relative scarcity of old crop supplies 
was further demonstrated by the fact 
that July wheat increased its pre- 
mium over October from 17i¢ to 
204¢ in the same period. 

There is every evidence that Winni- 
peg prices would go much higher if 
it weren’t for the fact that competing 
exporters have quite a little wheat 
for sale. Argentina, a few days ago, 
announced that it has approximately 
56,000,000 bu., which was a consid- 
erably larger surplus than had been 
anticipated by many in the grain 
trade. 

And, in case of scarcity, foreign 
buyers might talk to Uncle Sam. 
While scarcity of Canadian grain has 
greatly increased exports from the 
United States in the current crop 
year, it still looks as though the do- 
mestic carryover at the beginning of 
the new season July 1 would be about 
That’s more than 
double the 91,000,000 bu. carried over 
a year earlier. And if the 1938 crop 
comes up to present expectations, 
this country won't need any carry- 
over at all. Forecasts on domestic 
production run anywhere from 800,- 
000,000 bu. to well over 900,000,000 
(against normal domestic requirements 
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gvce again New York State educa- 
sonal officials have published some of 
boners that occur in pupils’ ex- 
mination papers; and once again the 
ficials seem unable to tell a boner 
from a Don mot. 

“At the primaries numerous nominees 
wre boiled down until one is selected.” 
How far wrong is that? 

“The panic of 1929, you may call it 
jepression, has been attributed to many 
things.” Hasn't it? 

“The procedure by which mortgaged 
soperty is sold at public auctions to 
satisfy a mortgage is known as ‘knock- 
ng it down.” Isn't it? 

“Before 1860 the Negro was cotton’s 
closest friend.” Wasn’t he? 

“4 monitor is one who speaks in a 
monotone.” Lad or lass, are you sure 
ou aren’t kidding the examiners? 


the 


We said a few weeks ago that Frederick 
k. Hardy, of the department of eco- 
nomics of Hobart College, had chal- 
enged our simian curiosity with a puz- 
de. Here it is: 
HOBART 


HOBART 
THOBAR 
RTHOBA 
RTHOB 
R 
R 


THO 


This, says Mr. Hardy, is a multiplica- 
tion problem, in which the code letters 
must be reduced to digits. 

We have an easy method of dealing 
with such profundities: we turn them 
ver to the Gentleman on the Statis- 
tical Desk. “Quite simple, really,” he 
«ys, explaining the Hobart puzzle: 

142857 
1326451 


142857 
734285 
857142 
285714 
‘28571 
142857 


189492810507 

He explains, too, that 142857, pro- 
vided you put a dot before it, is the 
lecimal that consists of those figures 
which, if repeated infinitely, would 
equal the fraction 4; and that this 
decimal happens to be a repeater—that 
8,no matter how far you carry it, the 
same figures repeat themselves con- 
stantly in the same order, thus: 0.142- 
85714285714, etc. Moreover, the deci- 
mals for 2, 3, 4, 2, and § are also re- 
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peaters, and they all consist of the 
same set of figures, in the same order, 
as does the decimal for 4, except that 
they start at different points: 0.285714 
28571428, etc., to infinity; 0.4285714- 
2857142 - -; 0.57142857142857 - - 0.71- 
428571428571 and 0.85714285714- 


“Anp now,” says the Gentleman on the 
Statistical Desk, “try this problem in 
division, substituting figures for the 
dots.” 

8 


This isn’t a tough one at all. Anybody 
who likes puzzles can probably do it in 
half an hour, we're told. But we leave 
it to you. How did we get started on 
this subject, anyway? We're off puzzles, 
for a few months, at least. We've got to 
get back to our ironing. We've got to 
go out to the corral in the reception 
room and curry the buffalo we bought 
for 860 from the Biological Survey. 


A Paris lawyer felt so insulted when a 
client changed lawyers that he chal- 
lenged him to a duel. The client got off 
with a slight wound. Maybe there's a 
humane aspect of dueling, after all. The 
average Frenchman seems somewhat 
tougher than the average American; at 
least when he gets into a fight he isn’t 
content with licking his opponent, but 
insists on a few finishing touches, such 
as breaking a rib or jumping on the 
man’s face when he’s down. Any other 
course just doesn’t make sense to the 
logical Frenchman. So perhaps the 
dueling code moderates the savagery of 
French fist- and footicuffs. 


A younGc Harvard graduate hopes to 
recruit 15,000,000 young American 
men of military age as the nucleus 
of an army to police the world; he in- 
tends “to form, with a number of other 
Harvard men, an organization to de- 
velop popular support for the establish- 
ment under American 
some kind of international authority, 
upheld by a police force, to replace the 
League of Nations.” Sounds as if one 
of these Harvard men must be Frank- 
lin Roosevelt. 


“Brirain,” says the Whaley-Eaton 
Service, “must find a chink in Japan’s 
armor.” If we found a Chink in Japan’s 
armor, we'd jump a mile. 


leadership of | 


when talking pictures are added to 
sales and sales training programs. 


Whether you make capital goods or 
consumer goods you need this mod- 
ern, forceful, dramatic Selling Tool 
to help move your merchandise and 
train your salesmen and dealers’ 
salesmen. 


May we, without obligation, demon- 
strate the effectiveness of these media 
and discuss their application to your 
sales problems. 


Write or telephone for an appoint- 
ment. 


c ™M P A N YF 
MOTION PICTURES + SLIDE FILMS 


19 EAST 47th STREET, NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
Eldorado 5-1444 
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Rejoinder to Mexico 


A while ago there was reason to fear 
that President Roosevelt might carry 
his “good neighbor” policy to the ex- 
treme of making the United States an 
easy mark for radical depredations by 
any Latin American country. Fortu- 
nately, however, he has now demon- 
strated that his conception of neighbor- 
liness is not stretchable to absurd 
limits. The “good neighbor” policy does 
not mean that we should tamely sub- 
mit to the confiscation of American 
property in Mexico, and thereupon con- 
tinue to give Mexico a subsidy from 
the United States Treasury. 

The Administration this week dis- 
continued its purchases of Mexican sil- 
ver, which have been equivalent to a 
subsidy. The United States acted be- 
cause Mexico had confiscated American 
oil properties as a result of the inability 
of the companies to meet exorbitant 
labor demands which the Mexican gov- 
ernment had sustained. The American 
silver purchases were the main prop of 
the peso. Knowing this, President Car- 
denas might reasonably have been ex- 
pected to refrain from raiding Ameri- 
can interests. Instead he drove straight 
ahead, and in consequence the United 
States has done the only sensible thing 
by abandoning the philanthropy which 
had been answered with gross ingrati- 
tude. 

Just before the United States made 
its announcement, Finance Secretary 
Suarez of Mexico offered what he con- 
sidered an inducement to the United 
States to continue its silver purchases 
and to take no effective action against 
the oil confiscation. The inducement he 
offered was the return of the peso to its 
former fixed level of 3.60 to the dollar, 
from which it had fallen swiftly in the 
past month because of the financial 
instability resulting from the attack on 
foreign oil interests. Undoubtedly the 
United States would benefit by the sta- 
bility of the peso, just as it would 
benefit by currency stability anywhere. 
We want stable currencies and a pros- 
perous world. But who would be the 
main beneficiary of a stable peso? 
Would it not be Mexico herself? And 
if the peso is not stable, who is the 
main loser? The United States? Or 
Mexico? Her own self-interest should 
persuade Mexico to stabilize the peso, 
and this requires, first of all, security 
for property rights. 

Simultaneously with Mr. Suarez’ 
statement, President Cardenas 
nounced that he would float a bond 


issue of 100 million pesos, equal to 
about $22,000,000 on the day of his 
announcement. The money would be 
used to provide the government with 
urgently needed funds and to help it 
pay for the confiscated oil lands 
“within the terms of the law.” The con- 
fiscated American and British oil lands 
are worth $450,000,000. Mr. Cardenas 
offers to use part of $22,000,000 for 
first payment; probably it would be 
only a small percentage of the $22,000,- 
000. And what is meant by “within the 
terms of the law”? Finance Secretary 
Suarez asserted that the “oil com- 
panies cannot ask the payment of the 
government's debt, but in accordance 
with the law must wait 10 years to 
receive the quantity due.” That’s too 
bad. But there is nothing to stop the 
Mexican government from changing 
the law. There is no legal or economic 
impediment to the doing of substantial 
justice to the foreign companies. Cer- 
tainly, as long as the Mexican govern- 
ment remains refractory, the United 
States should not help it out with a 
silver subsidy. 


For Total Repeal of 
This Punitive Tax 


In the Senate Finance Committee’s 
attitude to the tax bill, the out- 
standing fact is that the committee 
has had the courage to reject even 
the principle of the undistributed prof- 
its tax. The Administration has been 
desperately hanging on to that prin- 
ciple. It has been willing to yield on 
rates, and to grant business an immedi- 
ate financial relief, if only the prin- 


ciple of the undistributed profits tax , 


is retained. Relief is important, but 
far more important is the defeat of that 
principle which the Administration 
holds in such high regard. Leave that 
in, and another Congress can easily 
hike the rates to make the tax burden- 
some. 

One of the main reasons why this 


depression has been severe js esis 


that corporations have far fron 
cash and reserves than they | vhes 
they went into the 1929 p zd 
also that they feared to use \ ther 
did have in order to cus 
shock. They wanted to ho; by 


cause they knew if they ac ih 
any more they would have 
punitive tax. Thus this « 
experiment of Mr. Roosevelt’. 
unmistakable harm and dem 

the need for total repeal in t! 
session. 


Now for the Facts 
About the TVA 


Chairman Morgan of the Te peso 
Valley Authority, disregarding «he eos 
to himself, has forced a showdown o 


his charges. Legally or not, bw js oy: 
of the management of the T\ 4: }y: 
the result of his persistence is a Cop. 


gressional investigation which show! 
be as thorough as possible. 

Three things are important: 

First, until all the facts have bee 


brought out, Congress should confi 
the TVA philosophy to its present field 
of action, the Tennessee Va T! 
7-TVA plan should not be enacted bx 


fore a full investigation of the \orga 
charges is completed. 
Second, all costs and expenditures 


should be thoroughly examine, and 
Congress should insist that they be 
properly allocated and labeled, so that 
in the end we shall not have 70% of 
the costs allocated to flood contro! 
20% to navigation, and 10° to power 
and then call this 10% the actual cost 


of producing power. 

Third, the TVA power adventun 
should be retained in its original rok 
—that of a yardstick. And its books 
should be so kept that it can really be 
a yardstick. A yardstick is something 
to measure with. The TVA accounting 
methods should be comparable to thos 
imposed by regulatory agencies o 
utility companies. Proper allowane 
should be made for the interest and tax 
payments which TVA is privileged t 
escape. Somebody has to pay them; i! 
TVA doesn’t, the taxpayers do. And 
these costs are a proper element in the 
cost of producing power. They must be 
taken into consideration in determining 
whether TVA has succeeded as a yard- 
stick. 
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